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VOLUME I. READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL U. 8. GRANT. 2 vols.,demy 
8vo, of about 1,200 pages, with over 50 Maps, &c., cloth extra, price 28s 


Before his death the General handed to his publishers the finished meneuatate of the complete work. The First 
Volume will be published on Tuesday next, and progress is being made with the Second Volume, which will be ready 
in a few weeks’ time. Subscriptions and orders can be received only for the Complete Work. 





In 2 vols., demy 8vo, with over 100 Full-Page and smaller Illustrations, 2 large Maps, and several smaller ones, cloth 


extra, price £2 2s. 


THE CONGO, and the Founding of its Free State: 


and Exploration. 
Livingstone,” &c. 


a Story of Work 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, Author of “Through the Dark Continent,” ‘How I Found 


Daily Telegraph :— Mr. Stanley's book is at once a romance and a masterly history of the most romantic under- 
taking our generation has known.” 


INDIGENOUS FLOWERS of the HAWAIIAN | ISLANDS. Forty- 


four Plates painted in Water Colours, and described by Mrs. FRANCES SINCLAIR, Jun. Imperial folio, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, price 31s. - 6a. 











1 vol., demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait, &c., cloth extra, price 14s. 


THE LIFE and SPEECHES of Mr. JOSEPH COWEN, M.P. 


With Steel Portrait and View of Stella Hall, from Photographs taken expressly for this Work, By Major JONES, 
U.S. Consul for Wales, The Collection embraces all Mr. Cowen’s great Speeches, 


NEW THEORIES of MATTER and of FORCE. By Witt Barow. 


Royal 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 








NEW NOVEL NOW READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MARGARET GRANTLEY. By Miss L. HIGGIN. 
MAGINN’S MISCELLANIES. Prose and Verse. 


2 vols., crown 8yo, 21s. 





With a Memoir. Edited 


& 00.5, NEW BOOKS. 


Now vale at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’, 


and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBEh. 


CONTAINING : 


STORIES BY 
W. D. HOWELLS 
GEO. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON 
CHAS. EGBERT CRADDOCK 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


by R. W. MONTAGU. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 24s. A FARCE BY 
** As for the ‘ Maxims,’ to go back to them for a moment, we like them as well as when we first read thei, five-and- W. D. HOWELLS. 


twenty years ago, and that is what we cannot say of many thing gs." —Saturday Review. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND and WATER. The 
Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and America. By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Illustrations 
and a Map of the Route. 2 vols., crown 4vo, cloth extra, 21s. 

‘A very bright and interesting journal.”—Morning Post. 
“These volumes deserve, and will receive, an extended popal arity.’ Dally Teles graph. 











A NEW STORY BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT, AUTHORESS OF “LITELE WOMEN,” 


LULU’S LIBRARY. With Illustrations. 


Large crowa 8vo, with Thirty-one [llustrations, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


MARVELS of ANIMAL LIFE. By Cuartes Freperitcx Hovper. 


*.* One of the most curious and a entertaining books ever written in the field of natural histor ys 


““LITELE MEN,” ra 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
Early neat Week. 

















In 1 1 Vol., demy 8vo, cloth | extra, 18s, 


NORTH BORNEO. Explorations and Adventures on the Equator. By the late 


FRANK HATTON, Fellow of the Chemical Society, and Associate of the Institute of Chemistry of London ; 
Scientific Explorer ‘in the Service of the Byitish North Borneo Company and Government of Sabah, &e. With a 
Bio: graphical Sketch by JOSEPH HATTON, Illustrations and a Map. 


PROTESTANTS from FRANCE in their ENGLISH HOME. By 


. KERSHAW, M.A., F.S8.A. With several Illustrations, crown 8vo, om, 6s. 








Pry: ‘Illustrated with charming z Wood Engravings. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. VOLUME X. June to or 


1885. Containing Original and Complete Stories, Articles, Poems, &c., and very numerous charmingly engraved 
Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 


«The Riverside Shakespeare”; Author of “ Eng sland “— and Within,” &e. 

The volume contains :—1. On the Reading of Shakespeare. 

oe Younger. 4, The Florentine Arithmetician. 
» King L Lear. 8. Stage Rosalinds, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 
The Lady Gruach’s Husband. 
5. A Tale of ‘the Forest of Arden, — 6. 
9. The Acting of Iago; and several other Chapters. 


3. The Case of Hamlet 
The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze. 





THE SCIENCE of DRESS in THEORY and PRACTICE. By 


~~1-9 BALLIN, Lecturer to the National Health Society, &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown svo, cloth, 
Cc 


In this volume Miss Ballin, waose writings on the subject of Healthy Dress are widely known, gives a résumé of all 


her previous publications on the subject, in the form of a consecutive treatise. 


By Ricuarp Grant Wurre, Editor of 





| 





| 


PICTURES BY 
E. A. ABBEY 
C. 8. REINHART 
W. H. GIBSON 
HOWARD BYLE 
GEORGE H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. 
PHILIP H. CALDERON, R.A. 
LEON BONVIN 
FREDERIC DIELMAN 
W. T. SMEDLEY. 


PAPERS BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
PHILIPPE BURTY 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
W. HAMILTON GLBSON 
HENRY J. VAN DYKE, Joy. 


POEMS BY 
EDWIN ARNOLD 
R. D. BLACKMORE 
WILLIAM BLACK 
C. P. CRANCH. 


53 ILLUSFRATIONS (many Fall-page, on Plate Papor 


17 STIRIES, ARTISLES, and POEMS. 











Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Butivrnes, 183, Foeer Sreeer, EC, 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. — Valuable Books, Heraldic MSS., iret pitione } of By order of the he Executors s of the late Miss Hill. Choice Collection of 
Thackeray, Dickens, &c.; Sporting ‘ooks from the ntings, by eminent mas 
Dr. Murray's NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY, by H. gig | library ofa Gentleman. MEssits.. "IN MAN SHARP ¥ HAR- 
RADLE . ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will INGTON (in Ke junction with Messrs. Crabb & So 
1 i - Son, of 38 
’ AK RARE s and 40, Upper Tulse-hil AA will SELL b 5 gg . 
— srnaiing _ 70 Pore, by J, a. 350 SELL by AUCTION at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER | PREMISES, HILL HOUSE. BRIXTON J ILL, on TUES} te 
: 2 i SQUARE, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Decemuer 2nd, and Followiug | NEXT, Deckauer st, at be: e well-made HO SEHOL D FU pay 
imam LIFE mm THE ENGLisn Cuvnen, 1660- Day, at 10 minutes past One o'Clock precisely, a Collection of Valuable | TURE, valuable chamber organ, piano by Broadwood, books; also a 
1714, by W. P. CouRTNEY . . . 851 | BOOKS, including the Library of a Gentleman, comprising First | small collection of rare and very valuable oil paintings by the follow. 
Editions of Dickens, Lever, Byron, and Thackeray. The Rose and | ing old and celebrated artists: 
RopRIGUES’s THE PANAMA CANAL, by Dr. R 0 Ring, Mrs. Perkins’ Ball, Dr. Bireh, Our Street, Kicklebury’s On the | Teniers Terburg § Wyck Van der Poel 
BRown . ’ - 352 Thine, pos ont Sevene,, ogeuned ane plain copies lambs Anderson ¥ Van 0s ™ Michau Zachtleven Van Lint 
t te tion—Swift’s Gulliver, 2 vols. 1726—Walpole’s ugtenbur; r rmans 
a BOoKs ON "Rerory, by A. F. LEACH ° ° a Roval and Noble Authors, by Park—Rorste r “a Arabian Nights —_ Breughel e Lingelbach, a ‘ ries ra = 
‘VELS ARNE MIT mirke’s Illustrations, L.P.— bauld’s Novelists—Lodge’s Po: is collection has nin the possession 0 e family of 
ri No “ by G. B. sad = 3 . : —Morris’ Birds—a small Library of SPORTING BOOKS—Pyne's Miss Hill for or many Tears. —Private view on SATURDAY, atte 
IrT Books . ‘x # #* @ #@ « - 355 Royal, Residentes,, large, panes —Aokeumane MK. ose ree Hogarthes few cn MOND AY axt. Catal ogues the hewn ATSON, Sons, 
F B res, ¢c.—The Builder, 3-78 — « » _ 12, Ue $ d 
NoTES AND NEWS . + © © «6 «© «+ « 305 Works "Books on dAneling ~M ATHEMATICAL BOOKS, ILLUS. | Abchurel-lane, BC 3 and the Avctioxgens, 16, 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS . . 356 Ree ee Cl WORKS, ENGRAVINGS, HER ALDIC CHRISTMAA } Pr LECTU 
r se = MANUSC Ss AS 
Onraixat, Vunse: “Muss | ALAA z " Murray AS 356 Catia ‘alogues on receipt of two stamps. Reval INSTITUTION “OF GRE AT 
THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON, by Prof. po Valuable Books of Prints, Wor 2. 4 4 Archaeology ont BRITAIN, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, W. 
KARL —.: « «+ + « + © y Antiquities, high-class Theology. &e, si ROFESSOR DEWAR, M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a COURSE o 
SELECTED ForREIGN BOOKS . . . « « « 38 ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will | SIX LECTURES (: ula oted to a Juvenile Auditory) on “ THE STORY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Dr. Morris’s Edition of * Chaucer’s Prologue.” §c., 
by Dr. I. J. Furnivall; Zhe Yorkshire * Dales,” 
by the Rey. I. Taylor; ‘A Curious Pronominal 
lorm, by Prof. Zupitza ; ; “A” Ilistorical, or 


“an” Ilistorical Sketch, by Prot. Baumgartner, 359 
APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK e.* 359 
Two Books ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF Laxavaay, 

by Prot. SAYCE . . . 7 , . - 360 
ScrENCE NorEs “_*s © © «= * 2 a 
P HILOLOGY NorTEs . . . . . . . - 861 
MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES . 361 
SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A New LiGut, ‘1, 

by J. W. BRADLEY . .« x «= * « 362 
CORRESPONDENCE— 

The Tirynthian Bull, by R. Brown « «6 « « 363 
NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAKOLOGY . . 363 
**COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY” AT ST, GEORGE’S Hat, 

by 8. L. LEE. ° ‘ : «* 364 
RECENT ConcERtTS, by J. 8. SuEDLOOK . « « 


RESIDENT PATIENT ‘REQUIRED by a 


married medical man of experience in mental cases (only one 
received). One hour from town, in a beaatiful neighbourhood. 
well-furnished house, good garden, tennis lawn. Carriage and horse 
exercise. Every poieaey Be and luxury. References to eminent physicians.— 
L.K.C.P., ** ACADEMY ” Office, 27 Chancery-lauc, E.C.J 


A GENTLEMAN, 27, desires work as 


COPYIST at the Record Oftice or elsewhere ; or as Secretary and 
Amanuensis, Experienced, and , Writes a very good hand. High testi- 
monials,—F. W. B., ‘* ACADEMY” Office, 27, Chancery-lane. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. __HIS- 


TORY, LITERATURE, FRENCH, Fortnightly Papers, Six Cerii- 
ficates.—E., Mr. BOLTON, Savile Street, Hull. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRIN- 


@ TERS and PUBLISHEKS, 91, Gracechurch- ateale London; and 
* The Charterlicuse Press,” *, Char te rhouse-square, EC, 


Large, 

















To AUTHORS. — WANTED, hemereus 


and Pathetic SKETCHES, &c., suitable for Setestelienentes ; also 
required Humorous and Satirical Poems and Prose on the Topics of the Day. 
Political Verse especially desired.—Address G. W., 117, Bignor-street, 
Cc heetham, Mane heste e. 


A PHYSICAL SCIENCE MASTERSIIIP 


will be VACANT at CLIFTON COLLEGE in JANUARY. 
It may involve some Mathematical Teaching.—For information apply 
to the He ADMASTER, siving reference 8 or testimonials, 


ATHEMATICS and ‘PHYSICS. —Mr. 


JOUN BRIDGE gives careful help to students preparing for 
University or other Examinations, or requiring any branch of these 


subjects for any purpose.—Address, 56, South Hill- park, Hampstead. 
| ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCIIOL AR. 
SHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of £50, one of £30, one of £20, 


tenable for four years. C.ndidates to be under 14 on January 1, 1885. 
For further particulars apply to the Rev. Tur Warpen, Radley Col- 


lege, Abingdon, 
~ SCHOOL 











LACKHEATH | of COM- 
MERCE and BANKING.—Patron: Richard Martin, M.P., 
President of the Institute of Bankers. Students of this Institution 
compete successfully with English and Foreign Clerks in the impor- 
_ ton. 8 sof Lidustry.—Por particulars apply to Dr. Laver, Old 
1ariton 





r[UNBRIDGE WELLS.. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 
A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, — First-class ae Education ; special pre- 
paration for Matricul i other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort. of Dui Fees, 200 guineas, 





SCIENTIFIC ( GEN TLEMAN of position 


has the M=S. of two works of a popular character, his own pro 

duction, ready for publication. One is entitled “Facts about Co.l ar d 
Coal Miving,” oa which subject the Author is practically and thoroughly 
conversant, and which he bas illustrated; the other, * Biozraphical 
Reminiscences of Emivent Scientific Men who have Died between the 
Years 1837 and 1st5." Me REQUIRES £100 for the privilege of PAL- 
TICIPACION in the PROFITS of these works (as Subsequently may be 
arranged on), which cannot fail to be a remunerative speculation.—Ad- 
cress, W. H. B., Moyne House, Moyne-road, Rathmines, Dublin, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


OOKS, at a discount of 3d. to 9d. in the 
shilling. ie ready, GILBERT & FIELD'S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully illustrated and handsomely 
bound, suitable for presentation, from the published prices of which 
the above liberal discount is allowed. Cataiogues gratis and postage 


free GALBERT & FLELD, 67, Moorgate-strect, Loudon, EC. 








SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C., on MONDAY, Decemprn 7th, and Followin Day, at 
10 minutes past ‘ o'clock precisely, acollection of valuable BOOKS, 
including fine books of prints—Roberts’s Holy Land, coloured copy 
Musée Frangais—Scott Russell’s Naval Architecture—Boydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery—Stafford Gallery, L.P.—high-class Theological 
Works—Books on Archaeology and Antiquities, from the library of a 
gentleman, &e. Catalogues in preparation. 





Fancy and other Engravings, the property of a lady of 


itle, &e. 
MESSE SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will 
y AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 


SQUARE. Wi on * WEDN ESDAY, Decemner $th, at 10 minutes 
vast 1 o'clock precisely, a collection of FANCY and other ENGRAYV- 
TINGS, the property of a lady of title, &c. 
Catalogues are preparing. 





Valuable Rare and Curious Books, many relating to 
America, Autograph Letters, Family Documents, Post- 
age Stamps, Illustrated Sporting Collection, “ec. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C.,on THURSDAY, DecemBer 17th, and Three Following 
Days (Saturday and Sunday excepted), at 10 minutes past 1 o'clock 
precisely, a collection of valuable rare and curious BOOKS and 

RACTS, m many relating to the history of America, including Vir- 
dinin's Cure. 1662—Leeds (D) A Trumpet Sounded in America, Brad- 
ford, 1699—Smith’s Virginia— De Bry’s Small Latin Voyages — The 

uaker's Treatise of Oaths, Present + % pone with William Penn's 

Autogrs uph—a Rare Book printed by B. Fran lin in 1744—LBeverley’s 
Vi irginia—a number of important Tr: ucts on American Independence— 
Specimens of Local Printing, &c ; also curious and scarce Tracts of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries — Rare Foreign Books— 
Bibles and Prayers, including the “ Bugge” Bible, 1569, Prayer-Book 
of 1618—First and Early Editions of Old and Modern English per, 
including Milton, Shakespeare (a fine and genuine Second Folio), 
Swift, Goldsmith, Johnson (Rasselas, first edition), Leigh Hunt, 
Byron, Charles Lamb (Beauty and the Beast, supposed unique), 
Charles Dickens, Thackeray, &c. — books of Engravings — Topo- 
graphical Collections relating to London and English Counties— 
Fine Illustrated French Books—a valuable Illustrated Sporting Work 

—Autograph Letters of Charles Lamb, Coleridge, John Wesley (18), 
and other Celebrities—an Album of Autographs ‘of Celebrated Men 
connected with America—Albums containing om Documents of 
Enzlish and Foreign Sovereigns—Several Thousand Franks—a valuable 
Collee tion of Postage Stamps—also the Fytche Manuscripts, consist- 
ing of Original Charters, Royal Grants and Donations, Official, Mano- 
rial, Court Baron, Court Leet, Consistorial, and Rent Rolls, Regis- 
ters, &c., relating to the Manors of Fingreth, Blackmore, Haoning- 
ton, &c., in Essex, and to Manors in Nottinghamshire and Lineoln- 
shire, and especially to the Families of De Vere, Mildmay, Disney, 
Fitch, &e C. Ri: Vatalogues on receipt of four ste ums. 


First Portion, being the Bound Sto«: of the London Printing 
and P. ublishing Company (by order of the Liquidator). 
by 


A ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Cauncery Lane, W.C, on 
TUESDAY, December 1, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, the FIRST 
PORTION, consisting of the Bound Stock of the LONDON PRINT- 
ING and PUBLISHING COMPANY (in Liquidation), comprising 145 
Finden’s Royal Gallery of Art (pub. £25 4s.) and 24 copies on India 
Paper (pub. £ 93 Europe Mlustrated, 2 vols. (£3  3s.)—8L Classie 
Lands of Europe, s. ( )—96 Drawing-Room Table Book (£1 Is.) 
—35 Hogarth’s Work: t ) 
(£3 10s.) 5 Heroines of Shakespe 
England, 2 vols. (£2 12s. 6d,)—95 England's Battles, 6 divs. (£2. 5s.)— 
ob Dictionary Cychepnadis a1, 5 vols. (£5 5s.)—46 English and American 
Art Gallery (£3 ) Lite of Wellington, 4 vols. (£3)—86 Our Indian 
Empire, 3 vols. 33. err) China Illustrated, 2 vols. (£2 10s.)—96 the 
World's Great Men ( 13.)—108 Moore's Melodies (€t lls. 6d.), and 65 
Moore’s Works (£1 ; )}—395 Muspratt’s Chemistry, 2 vols. (£3 10s ) 
—127_Bunyan’s Wo ols. (£2 2s,)—and other Attractive and Sale- 
able Works, the w Sole in cloth, half bound, or morocco, 
To be viewed and cats ulogues had, 












—79 Kenny Meadow’'s Shakespeare, 3 ve 
re (£1 11s, 6d)—207 Knight's Old 












Popular Modern Books a and Remainders—Illustrated Works 
and — on Artand Architecture—Stereo- Plates, Wood- 
cuts, §e. 


1 ESsrs. HODGSON will include in the 


above SALE by fT CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Cuancasy 
Lane, W.C., on TUESDA December 1, and Following Days, at 
o'clock, by order of se ae *London P wt rs, MANY THOUS AND 
VOLU MES of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, including 10,000 vols. 
of the Family Library—5,000 Ahn’s French and German Course—4,600 
Tegy’s First French Book—3,100 Tegz’s English History—1,000 Summer 
Months in Normandy—s60 Tearthrug Farces ; also High- -class_[llus- 
trated Works and Books on Art and Architecture, such as Nash’s 
Mansions, 2 vols.—Thackeray’s Ete hings—VPolychromatic Decoration-- 
Burnet on Paint -Baronial Halls, 2 vols—Cussan’s Hertfordshire— 
Costumes of all Nations—Teutonic Masters, &¢ 

To be viewed and Cati vlogues had. 


Me dical and other Scie ntific W "orks from the Library of an 
Eminent Surgeon (removed from Clapham). Books on 
Natural History and Conchology formerly in the Collection 
of the late Mr. G. B. SOWERBY, sen. 

SELL by 


~ Ag 
MES {SSRS. HODGSON will 

UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Cuancery Lane, EARLY in 
a CE MBE R, Valuable MEDICAL: and other SC [ENTERIC BOOKS 
(as above), including Sets of the Ray, Reyal, Physical, Linnaean, 
Cavendish, and other Learned Societies—the Entomologist, Zoolozist, 
Technologist — Smith’s Diatomacac, 2 vols. — Ralf's Desmidieas— 
Hassell’s Freshwater Algae, &e., 4 vols —Reeve’ 8 Conchologia Leonica 
(100 Monographs)—The ©: onchological and Mineralogical Works of Jas, 
and G. B. ‘Sowerby, specially coloured (some being unique) — Martini 
and Chemnitz’s Conchology, 8 vols.—Des Murs. Ornithologie, large 
paper—Shelley’s Sun Birds—Donovan’s Works on Natural Mistery, 
20 yols., &e, Catalogues are preparing. 














OF TILE METEORITES” (with experimental illustrations), com. 
mencing on TUESDAY, Dec. 29, 1885, at 3 o'clock ; to be continued on 
Deo. 31; and Jan. 2, 5, 7, 9, 1886. Subscription (for Non-Members) to 
this Course, One Guinea Ste under sixteen, Half-a-Guinea); 
to all the Courses iu the wo Guineas. Tickets may now be 
obtained at the Institution. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY, CAM. 


BRIDGE BRANCH. 


WEDNESDAY, 2xp Decesmen, “Pr Professor J. R. SEELEY, V.P.R. 
Hi ; in the cnet uir. 
Mr. OSCAR BROWN ING, Xi. A., E.R. Hist.S., will read a paper on 
ph ad FLIGHT of LOUIS XVL. ‘to VARENNES: a criticism on 
arlyle.” 


Re xaAt ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the PRESIDENT and —— ae 
proceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, DEC. 8TH, a TURNER ANNUI 

Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £:.0, a ‘be 
Artists of repute in weed of aid through the unavoidable failurs of pr. 
fessional employment, or other causes. ‘orms of application can ba 
obtained, by l+tter, addressed to the SECRETARY, Royal Academy of Arts, 
Piccadilly. They must be filled in and oe on or before SATURVAY, 
DECEMBER 5TH. D. A, EATON, Secretary. 


eae PLACE CHAPEL, FINSBURY. 
KARL PEARSON will deliver a eet = ENT Te 














rofessor 
SU: N DAY MORNING, the 29th November, 1885, Subject 
SIASM of the MARKET PLACE and of the STUDY.” 


11.15 a.m, — 
MIDDLESEX COUNTY RECORD 
a SOCIETY, 





Presiden’ 
The Right Honourable VISCOUNT ENFIELD, Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Middlesex. 


Hon. Tre isurer— 
Sir HENRY WILLIAM GORDON, K.C.B., 68, Elm Park-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Hon. Secretary— 
BASIL Woopp SMITH, Esq., Branch Hill Lodge, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
Hon. Assistant-Secretary— 
E. W. BEAL, Esq , M.A., Sessions House, Clerkenwill. 

This Society has been formed for the pur; upeoe of publishing the more 
interesting portions of the old County Records of Middlesex which have 
lately been arranged and calendared by order of the Justices, 

The Committee sre happy to report that Mr, CORDY JEAFIFRESON | 
engaged in kditing the first two volumes of the Society’s Public itivas, 
which it is intended shall deol with the Rec rds from their commenceme.t 
in 1552 to the end of the Reign of James I 

The first volume will be published at the end of the present year, and 
the second shortly afterwards, 

The Hovorary secretaries will be happy to furnish any informatio», or to 
receive the Names of Donors or Subscribers. 


Books. BOUGHT.—To 


—— ke. HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, 


») 
Executors, 

Picewilly, and 
136, Strand, 5 prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or a Soaaien of BOOKS, in town or country, an! to 
give the utmost value in cash, Experienced valuers sent, Kemovals 
without trou ale. or expense to vendors. 8. Established 18 1816, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 
2, KING STREET, E.C. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 
FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
For the Newest and Best Books. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 


Tastefully bound by the best workinen. 


WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or Separately, in half-morocvo, Xe. 














Lists and Prospectuses postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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HLLELIS SALH. 





ELLIS & SCRUTTON (successors to Mr, F. S. 
Ellis) having purchased a VERY LARGE PORTION of 
Mr. Ellis’ss VALUABLE coLLEcTION of Books and 
MSS., including many of the RAREST and CHOICEST 
volumes, are preparing a ROUGH LIST of their 
purchases, which will be READY IMMEDIATELY, and 
can then be had on application. 





ELLIS & SCRUTTON, Dealers in Oxp and Rane Books, 29, New Bond-street, London. 





READY DECEMBER 1. 


THE DAWN of the NINETEENTH CENTURY in 
ENGLAND: a Social Sketch of the Times. 


By JOHN ASHTON, Author of “ Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century,” “ Social Life in the Reign 
of Queen Anne,” &c. 
108 Illustrations, drawn by the Author from Contemporary Engravings by Gillray, Rowlandson, and others. 
2 vols, demy Svo, £1 10s, 
Lonpon : T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parernoster Savane, E.C. 


EFFIE AND HER STRANGE ACQUAINTANCES: 
A Very Curious Story, Almost True. Cloth elegant, 5s. 
By Rev. J. CROFTS. Nine Plates by Gorpon Brown. 


“ Certainly since ‘ Alice in Wonderland’ there has never appeared a more charming tale.””— Bookseller. 
“ After reading this delightful book ourselves, we subjected it to the criticism of a little bookworm of ten 
years old, who read it four times through.’’= Science Gossip. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


FLOWERS WITH ROOTS: being Allegories and 


Sermons for Children. Price 2s. 6d., fancy cloth, with Frontispiece. 
** Quite model addresses.’’—Guardian. 


Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. London: GRIFFITH, FARRAN, & CO.; and SIMPKIN & CO. 

AUTOTYPE. _ POEMS BY H.S.STOKES. 
7 > To | Fe 

AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS | sailed ammeiiaiane 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 

are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins | THE VOYAGE of ARUN DEL, and other 

any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- Rhymes from Cornwall. By H. 8S. STOKES. New 

cess is noted for its excellence in | dition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; | “His loosely-flowing verse tells the good old stories of his county with 


strength and spirit, and bis * Plaint of Morwenstow’ is one of the noblest 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; | elegies cf recent years.”—Saturday Review. 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Copies of all Subjects of which a RESTORMEL, and other Verses. New 

Photograph can be taken; — With an Engraving of the Castle. Feap. 
3) | ’ . . 

oa. is ee Se ee st ae POE encase gyal possesses two leading meri's. Tho writer feels what 

Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the there fe S paby Ss Septet Ge eubuaee a gud ded of mony fas 

Leading Publishers. few words.—Notes and Queries. 

THE CHANTRY OWL, THE CITY, 

THRASEA, &c. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“ Tlis tone is scholarly, and in some of his themes a power and vigour of 
no ordinrry ca'ibre ere displayed. * Toe Chantry Owl’ is fall of quaint 
humour, and its easy diction falls p'easautly on the ear.’—Literary World. 


MEMORIES: a Life’s Epilogue. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


“A work of stirling excellence, full of genuine poetic feeling, with not a 
little of high poetic furce.”"—Standard, 


THE VALE of LANHERNE. Second 


Edition. Illustrated by Haghe, from Drawings by 
Philp. Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

















“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—Lzi1Gu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, post-free. 

“AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 


al With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 


__ THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. | 
JOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS. 


i Conductor, Mr. MACKENZIE. “We borrow these verses from Me. Stokes, whose volume of graccful 
—_—— Se _ poetry, dictated by strong loval attachments, we have placed at the head of 


\ ORS ET VITA, at St. JAMES’S HALL, this artic'e.”"—Quarterly Review, Art. “ Corawall.” 
on Tvrspay, Decemper 1, at 7.30.—Madame Albani, Madame Lonpon: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 





Trebelli, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley.—Stalls, 10s. 6d.; balcony, 5s. ; 
admission, gs. 6d. ; to be obtained at Novello, Ewer. & Co.’s, 1, Berners- 
atreet, W. and 80, and 81, Queen-street, E.C_; the usual Agents ; and 
at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


tin’s T Now ready, Second Edition, feap. svo, 5s. 
[{YERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION, POEMS. By Jean Ingelow. 
THIRD SERIES. 





mmo ether trivial or important, is accurately answired by THE UNI- 
Meg > KNOW LEDGE and INFURMATION OFFICE, 19, Teathamaben | 
creme ni W.C. Fees 1s, and upwerds with stamp for reply. This 
an , has access to all the best sources of information in existence, | : 

Ge ite accuracy can be relied upon, Write for prospectus, London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 





TRUBNER & CO’S 


uistT. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS. 
The Practical Christianity of Christ. 


Being Views of Peaceful Reform and Rational Piety, which may help 
to solve some of the present Keligious Diflicultics, 





2 vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 36s, 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the 
STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Grammatical Studies of the principal 
Varictics of Human Speech. 
By James Byrne, M.A., 
Dean of Cloafcrt ; ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, price £3 4s. 


FLOWERING PLANTS and 


FERNS of the RIVIERA 
AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 
Drawn and Described By C. Bicknell. 


With 82 Full-page Coivared Plates, containing Mlustrations of 250 
Specimeus, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
MILTON and VONDEL: 
A Curiosity of Literature. 


By George Edmundson, M.A. 


Late Fellow and Tater of Brasenose College, Oxfor 1; Vicar of Northolt, 
Middlesex, 


—_——_. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


BY SOLENT and DANUBE, 


Poems and Ballads. 


By W. Wilsey Martin. 


2 vol’., feap. 8vo, cloth, 14s, 
MASTER THADDEUS; 
Ox, the Last Foray in Lithuania. 

Translated from the Potish of ADAM MICKIEWICZ 


By Maude A. Biggs. 


Vol, HL, completing the Work, post 8vo, pp. xii, 292, cloth, 95, 


An ACCOUNT of the 
POLYNESIAN RACE: 


Its Origin and Migrations, 
AND THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE HAWAIIAN PEOPLE TO 
THE TIMES OF KAMEHAMEHA I, 
Vol UL. COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE POLYNESLAN 
AND INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, 
By Abraham Fornander, 


Circuit Judge of the I-land of Maui, HT, K.C., of the Royal Order of 
Kalakaua. 


Professor W. D. Alexander, 


Of Punahou College, Honolulu. 


With a Preface by 


MR. C. J. STONE'S WORKS, 


Crown 8vo, pp. vili—344, cloth, 7s, Gad. 


CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; 


Or, Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. 


By Charles J. Stone. F.RS.L, F.R.Hist.S. 


This book traces the elaboration in arts and arms of the civilisation of 
ancient Hindustan, and places the religions of Buddhism, Brahminism, 
&e.. in juxtaposition with Christianity. Toe monastic system of 
Buddhism is displayed ; quotations ars given from the ancient Hindu 
Dramas, Poems, Religious Writings, &c. It shows that prototypes tu 
our Christian doctrines and practices have long existed amongst our 
ludo-Aryan cousins and other peoples. 





Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xx—120, cloth, 7s. 6d, 


CRADLELAND of ARTS 
and CREEDS. 


“Mr, Stone has managed to make a very interestiog and instructive 
book.” —@ obe. 

**1t will attract sufficient attention to mcrit a considerativn at the hands 
of men of theology aud science. — Morning Post. 





Lonvon: TRUBNER & CO., Lupoate Hut. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1885. 
I. AGIRTON GIRL. By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
Il, AUBER. 
Ill. A DREAM of VENICE. 
IV. “OH,—-MADAME!” Parts I.—II. 
V. THE VILLAGE MAIDEN. 
VI. RECOLLECTIONS of REV. J. RUSSELL, the 
HUNTING PARSON. 
VII. LAST YEAR’S CHERRIES. 
VIII. HAWTHORNE and his WIFE. 
Ix. TES ae ee DOr and the WAX 


X. THE OLD FOLK. 
XI. MITRE COURT. By Mrs. Rmpetr.u. 


WITH LANDSCAPES BY THK AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND ; 
or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By JAMES 
JOHN HISSEY, Author of “An Old-Fashioned 
Journey.” In 1 vol., demy svo, with Twenty Full- 
Page lilustrations finely engraved by George Pear- 
son, 16s. 


A RESIDENCE I if tf S MALAY NATIVE 


The CHERSON ESE with the GILD- 
ING OFF. By EMILY INNES. In 2 vols., crown 
8vo, with Frontispicces, 21s, 

ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS. 


THE COACHING AGE. By Stan- 
LEY IfARRIS, Author of “Old Coaching Days,” 
&e. Intvol., de my 8vo, with Sixteen Spirited Full- 
Page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess, 18s. 


SAINT PAULA AND SAINT OLYMPIAS. 


WIVES and MOTHERS in the 


OLDEN TIME. By LADY HERBERT, Author 
of “Three Phases of Uhristian Love.’ A New 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 63. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTUBIUGRAPHY of ED- 
MUND YATES. To which is added an account of 
his recent experiences in HOLLOWAY GAOL. In 
1 vol., crown 8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs. 


RIDDELL, Author of “The m4 in Palace 
Gardens,” &c. In 3 vols.. crown Svo. 
“Since Dickens, no one has invested lives so far 
removed from society’ 8 ken with the same amount of 
deep human interest.””"—Morning Post. 

















BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 


THE MASTER OF 
THE MINE. 


By ROBEKT BUCHANAN, Author of “The 
Sh: udow of the Sword,” “A C hild of Nature,” &c. 
Tn 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

“A drama of heinous crime, the effect of which is 
heightened by the gloomy background of the wild 
Cornish coast and its semi-savage inhabitants.” 

soe: Morning Post. 


BY THE AU THOR. OF “OUGHT WE TO 
VISIT HER?’ 


A GIRTON GIRL. By 


Mrs. ANNIE pow Anoes Author of “Leah, a 
Woman of Fashion,” &e. 3 vols., crown Syo, 
“The writer has worked thine up to a delightful 
climax ; has kept —not the good, for the good are legion, 
but the best things to the last......Iu this novel, the 
beginning is pretty, the middle is ‘prettier, the end is 
prettiest of all.’—St. James's Garette, 





BY ISABELLA FYVIE MAYO. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
ALLAN GRALE. 


In 3 vois., crown svo 
“To lovers of mystery this novel particularly ap- 
peals.’’— Whitehall Review, 
“A tale on the lines of the romances that made Mrs 


Wood's popularity.” Morning Dost. 


Ricuarp Bentrizy & Son, New ’ Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary tou Her Majesty the Queen, 





CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 





Vol. I oonteintes the Introduction and Transla- 
tion; Vol. II., Part I., containing the Notes). 


THE POLITICS of ARISTOTLE. Trans- 
lated into lish, with Introduction, Marginal 
Analysis, Essays Notes, and Indices. By B. 
JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius 
Professor of Gan in the University of Oxford, 
Doctor in Theology of the University of Leyden. 


Just ready, in 2 "22 on Ag with Plates and 


ITALY and her INVADERS, 476-563. By 
THOMAS HODGKIN, as of University Co 
lege, London, Hon. D.C.L. of Durham University. 

Vol. 111., Book IV. —The Ostrogothic Invasion. 
Vol. IV., Book V.—The Imperial Restoration. 

‘* Mr. Hodgkin has a story to tell which is in all ways one of the most 
fascinattng which history affords..... He is at his best as an expositor..... 
Moreover, he has the eye and the interest of an historical topographer.. 

His account of the glories of ancient Rome is ths most vivid and the most 

intelligible that we have read.”"—Saturday Review. 

* Everywhere his pages show thorough workmanship. He teils his tale 
admirably, aud is never dull. His book is a contribution to general litera- 
ture no less than to historical science. Its pages ure full of happy analogies 
and illustrations drawn from all periods of history. It has all the attrac- 
tiveness of a book written with genuine enthusiasm, while he has spared no 
labour to make it as complete as possib'e.’ 

Contemporary Revi: w (Prof. CREIGHTON). 


*,* Vols. I. and IL., A.D 376-476, Plates and Maps, 32s, 


J ~ ot Pyttisned, demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s., Vols. I. and 





Second Edition, Revised, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. With 
Introductions, Notes, and Glossarial — Edited 
by the Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, LL 
Part I.—From * Old English Hogailics”* to ‘King 
Horn,’’ A.D. 1150-1300, 
NEW EDITION OF SKEAT’S CONCISE 
ETYMOLOGICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
ONCISE  ETYMOLOGIGAL DIC 
A TON ot the ~;~~ LANGUAGE. By 
W. SKEAT, .» Professor of hagietienea, 
pA I an pvt ay of “An Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language.” 
Just ready, fcap. ow” * we vellum, 7s. 64. ; 


—SELECTIONS from the 
STEELEL " SELECTI ?and*GUARDIAN.” 
ry with Introduction and Notes, by AUSTIN 


N. 
** The editorial execution of the work deserves the highest praise.” 
Saturday Review 


Thirdand — Sain. one>> y ag a and Enlarged. 

feap 8vo, cloth 

SCHILLER’S 3 HISTORISCHE “SKIZZEN; 
EGMONTS J.EBEN and TOD; and BE LA- 
GERUNG von ANTWERPEN. Edited, with 
Notes, Introductions, &c., by C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Ph.D., Professor of German in King’s College, 
London. 

DR. MARTINEAU’S NEW BOOK. 
: 2 vols., demy Svo, 24s. 

TYPES of ETHICAL THEORY. By James 
MARTINEAU., D.D.. LU.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. 

“The mest important and original ctnical work which Eng'ish philosophy 
has produced for at "on a comtury and a haif,”—Spectator, 
own 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
LECTURES onECCLESIASTES, Delivered 
Westminster Abbey By the Very Rev .GE 
GRANVILLE BRADLEY, D.D., Dear of ee 


minster. 

** Por the ordinary reader of the Bible—that is tos y, for ninety-nine out 
of every hundred people who take any pleasure in reading that book—they 
constitute the best help towa- = a true noderstanding of Ecclesiastes that 
can be found ip Enaglish..... » M. G , Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 30th, 1485. 


Just published, Svo, half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

THE GOVERNANCE of ENGLAND. By 
Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, Kt., sometime Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Rench. Revised Text, 
Edited, with Introduction, Critical and Historical 
Notes, Glossary. &c., by the Rev. C. PLUMMER, 
M.4., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

NEW PART oe eee MODERN 

wx... days, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64. 
GERMAN READER A 

)DERN Collection of Prose Extracts from 

odern German Writers. Edited by Dr. BUCH- 

HLEIM, Professor of German, King’s College, London. 

Part IL. With English Notes and an Index, 


na few days, Vel. 1., royal 8vo. 


GEOLOGY. Chemical, Physical, and Strati- 
graphical. By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, M.A., 
F_R.S., Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxtord. 

In a few days, extra feap. Svo, am, 3s. 6d.; orna- 
mental vellum 

BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. F. TOZER, 
M A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College. 

Tn a few days, extra fcap. 8vo. 

SCOTT’S LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes. 

MINTO, M.A., Professor of Logic and Beglint 
Literature in the University of / berdeen. 


MODE! 


Henny Frowve, Clarendon Press Ware- 
house, Amen Corner, E.C. 


London : 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIstv. 


By HIS GRACE the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 


THE SEVEN sear, hs Addressed to the 

ocese of Canter Primary Visitati 

By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop, “Wott. 
__ Appendix. Crown 8vo, 68. 


BISHOP TEMPL®’S BAMPTON LECTURES. * 


THE RELATIONS between RELIGION 
and SCIENCE. Being the Bampton Lectures for 
1884. om the Rt. Rev. FREDERICK, BISHOP of 
ang 7 DON. New and Popular Edition. Crown 

vo, 63, 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF RIPON. _ 


TRUTH in TALE. Addresses chiefly to 
Children. By the Right Rev. WILLIAM BOYD 
CARPENTER, D.D., Bishop of Ripon. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. (Next week. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his Sensations 
and IDEAS. By WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow 
of Brasenose College ; Author of “ The Renaissance : 
Studies in Art and Poetry,” &c. Second Edition. 
2 vols., Svo, 12s. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION 


THE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON 
MAURICE. Chiefly told _in his own Letters, 
Edited by his Son, FREDERICK MAURICE, 
Fourth a and Popular Edition. 2 vols., Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present 
Depression of Trade. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, Author of “The Maiay Archipelago,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE DISTRIBUTION of LAND in ENG- 
LAND, HISTORICAL SKETCH of. With Suse 
tions for some Improvement iu the Law. B 
LLOYD BIRKBECK, Master of Downing Co to 
Downing Professor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 63. 


ULFILAS, APOSTLE of the GOTHS. 
Together with an Account of the Gothic Churches 
and their eS By CHARLES A. ANDERSON 
SCOTT, B.A., Naden Divinity Student at St. John’s 
College, : Cambridge. _ Crown 8Vvo, 6s. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lectures 
delivered in 1868 before the Suciety of Apothecaries 

of London. By Sir HENRY E. ROSCOE, LL.D, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the Owens Col: 
lege, Victoria University, Manchester. Fourth 
* ition, Revised and considerably Enlarged by the 
UTHOR, and by ARTHUR SCHUSTER, Ph.D, 
it R.S., Professor of Applied Mathematics in tle 
Owens. College, Victoria University. With Appen- 
dices, numerous Illustrations, and Plates. 8vo, 21s, 


Profusely Illustrated, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 3d. 
THE CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBER OF 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


CONTENTS. 
Twelve Full-Page Plates after Pictures by 
SIR PREDE RICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. G. L. SEYMOUR. 
. EF, WATTS, R.A. 


FREDERICK NOEL PATON. 
E. BURNE JONES, A.R A, HAMILTON MACALLUM. 
F, A. D JELOBBE. 


H. RK. ROBERTS IN. 
1, KI3S and BE FRIENDS. 
































AUTHOR of * Joun HALIFAX, GENTLE- 

MAN,” With Illustrations by F. Noel Paton. 

2. SIR meyer de CUVERLEY, From the“ Spectat r.” With Illustra- 
tions by Hugh Thomson. 

3. THE BODY- BIRVS of COURT, STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 

4, THROUGIL the COTES du NORD, H, KR, Ropertsos, With Ilus- 
trations by H. K. Robertson, 

5. AUNT RACHEL, (Continued) D. Coristik MURRAY. 

6. THE HOUSE of LORDS, HENRY W. Lucy. Wlth Drawings by 
Hi rey Furniss, Engraved by O Lacour :— the K yal Co amissiv ie: 
—House of L. rds—Tne Black Rxd—A Sketch in the Leb! The 
Opposition Bench—The Earl of Iddesl-igh—The Marquis © of Sulis 
lury—Earl Granville—Lord sherb ooke - Lord Wemyss—The late 
Karl of Shaftesbury—Lora Lytton—The Ev'l of Dunraven—L ord 
ware < -Two Lord Chaneallor ; Lord Chancellor of Englaud aud 

Lor Chane: Hor of Lre'and. 

7. DR. BARRERK. Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

8 DIRK WILLEMZOUN, ‘The Right Rev, the Rishor of RIPON, 

9 CAPTAIN LACKLAND, CLEMENTINA BLACK, 

10, FROM DAWN to DAWN, Gro. L. MOORE. 

Heading¢, Initials, Uraamental F Friez * and Tailpteces. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s., for DECEMBER, contaias— 
I. POETRY and POLITICS. By ANDREW LANG. 
Il. ON LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. By WALTER PATER, 
ML. IRISH SHOOTINGS. 
1V. A TRANSLATOR of SHAKESPEARE. 
V. CHURCH AUTHORITY : its Meaning and Value. 
WILSON. 
Vi. A WALK in the FAKOES. 
VII. THE DEATH of AMY ROBSART. 
VIII. MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXHVI.—XXXIX. By Mrs. Ritchie 
(Miss THACKERAY). 
IX. OLD FLORENCE and MODERN TUSCANY. By JANeT ROSS. 
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LITERATURE. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical 
Principles. Founded mainly on the Mate- 
rials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by J. A. H. Murray. Part II. 
ANT—BATTEN. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


One year and nine months have elapsed 
between the issue of the first and the second 
part of the great English Dictionary. This 
long delay is in itself a smaller evil than 
would have been any serious decline from the 
unexampled excellence of workmanship at- 
tained in the first instalment ; but if this slow 
rate of progress should be continued the com- 
mercial success of the enterprise would be 
impossible, and there would be much reason 
to fear that the work might never be com- 
pleted at all. Happily, the difficulties which 
have retarded the appearance of the second 
part are not likely to recur; and Dr. Murray 
states in his preface that the enlargement of 
his staff of assistants, and his removal to 
Oxford, will probably enable him to bring out 
the third part early in next year, and the 
succeeding portions of the work at no very 
long intervals. 

With regard to the care and ability dis- 
played in the execution of the work, the new 
part will be found fully to deserve the same 
high praise which was unanimously bestowed 
on its predecessor. The general method of 
treatment is, of course, unchanged; but, owing 
to certain differences in the nature of the 
material some features of the system are now 
apparent which were not previously exempli- 
fied, and in some slight details the editor’s 
Increased experience has suggested improve- 
ments. It happens that the words from a to 
axt include scarcely any simple nouns or 
verbs of native Old-English origin, and the 
two or three instances which did occur were 
dealt with somewhat inconsistently with 
regard to the form in which their etymology 
was presented. Although in the present part 
words of this class are found much less fre- 
quently than will be the case in subsequent 
letters of the alphabet, the instances are 
sufficiently numerous to illustrate fully Dr. 
Murray’s manner of treating them. The 
etymological information in such cases is now 
exhibited (except where fuller discussion is 
necessary) according to a uniform plan, of 
which a typical example may be seen in the 
following remarks on the substantive Bane: 
‘Common Teut.: O.E. banu, bonu = O.Fris. 
bona, O.8., O.H.G. bano, M.H.G. bane, ban, 
O.N. bani, Sw., Da. bane ‘death, murder’ :— 
O.Teut. banon- wk. masc. Cogn. w. Goth. banja, 
O.N., O.E. ben:—O.Teut. *hanja- (str. fem) 
wound; also with Gr. évos, govh, murder, 
Slaughter, poveds killer, murderer.” 


The sign (:—) is to be read “ direct phonetic 





descendant of.”” The lucidity and conciseness 
of this method of statement leave nothing to 
be desired. Now and then (there is not per- 
fect uniformity in this respect) the presumed 
Aryan ground-form or root is given in addition. 
As in the German etymological dictionary of 
Kluge, the views of the ‘“‘ new school” are 
adopted throughout with respect to early 
Teutonic and primitive Aryan phonology. 

The interesting etymological novelties in 
the present part are not very abundant, Dr. 
Murray’s researches having in many cases 
resulted in discrediting the hitherto accepted 
derivations, without suggesting any satisfac- 
tory substitute. The etymology of bad, 
which had almost been abandoned as a hope- 
less problem by scientific philologists, seems 
to have been thoroughly cleared up by the 
brilliant suggestion adopted by Dr. Murray 
from Prof. Zupitza, that the word is identical 
with the Old-English ‘‘ beddel, hermaphro- 
dita,” the final 7 having been lost, as in much 
from mycel, and in wench from wencel. The 
Middle-English sense of badde, ‘‘ weak, worth- 
less,” is perfectly in accord with this etymo- 
logy, and the only thing needed to establish 
it irrefragably is some evidence that beddel 
was actually used as an adjective. Although 
such evidence has not yet been produced, it 
is well known that other Old-English sub- 
stances of similar meaning did come to be 
adjectivally employed. Dr. Murray derives 
badger (the animal) from the ‘‘ badge” or 
white spot which it bears on its forehead. 
Until recently the prevailing view was that 
the name was identical with badger, * corn- 
dealer”; and that the animal was so called 
from its supposed habit of storing up grain. 
What gave some plausibility to this hypothesis 
was that the French name for the badger, 
blaireau, was believed to be a diminutive of 
bladier, a corn-dealer. This, however, has 
been shown to be phonetically impossible, 
and there seems to be fair ground for thinking 
that the creature may have obtained its 
French as well as its English name from its 
white spot. The word badger meaning ‘ corn- 
dealer” was formerly supposed to be borrowed 
from bladier. Mr. H. Nicol, who pointed out 
that this was not in accordance with phonetic 
laws, suggested a derivation from a hypo- 
thetical Old-French 4dlaagier, formed from 
blaage, ‘‘ supply of corn.” But evenif the word 
blaagier could be proved to have existed, the 
loss of the 7 is anomalous; and Dr. Murray 
has a good case for discarding this etymology, 
and deriving badger from the verb to badge, 
which occurs first in documents of the six- 
teenth century. On the origin of this verb 
he is unable to throw any light, beyond 
quoting Fuller’s very unlikely guess that it 
is a cant contraction of the Latin dajulare. 
In the article Arraign it is shown, for the first 
time in an English dictionary, that to arraign 
a prisoner and to arraign (claim, appeal to) 
an assize are entirely distinct words, the 
latter having arisen through the Anglo- 
French arramer being misread as arrainer. 
Another etymological point of some interest 
is the derivation of avadavat from the place- 
name Ahmedabad, for the proof of which 
Dr. Murray is indebted to Col. Yule. 

The most remarkable feature in which the 
second part of the dictionary differs from the 
first is the large number of words which have 
required to be treated at great length. As 





every philologist will be prepared to find, 
some of the longest articles relate to some of 
the shortest words in the language. For as 
Dr. Murray gives thirty-four distinct senses, 
and for at forty-one; and in each case many 
of these senses are further sub-divided. 
More than seven columns are occupied with 
the prefix anti- and its compounds, exclusive 
of those which have been thought worthy of 
separate notice. Other long articles are those 
on back, band, and bar. It is not easy 
adequately to realise the amount of labour 
and ingenuity that has been expended in the 
classification and logical arrangement of the 
senses of such words as these. 

The quotations given in the dictionary 
yield some curious results with regard to the 
date of appearance of words, and the senses 
in which they were first used. It seems at 
first sight hard to believe that autobiography 
is a coinage of the present century, but no 
earlier instance of it is known to exist. The 
earliest example of atom is in the sense of a 
mediaeval measure of time, one forty-seventh 
part of an ounce, which was equal to seven and 
a-half of our seconds. Why so utterly irrational 
a multiplier as forty-seven should have been 
selected is perhaps a question which it sur- 
passes human ingenuity to answer. The 
word atmosphere, as Dr. Murray remarks, first 
occurs with reference to the moon, which is 
now believed to have no atmosphere. Another 
singular fact which is here pointed out is that 
Shakspere neither uses astrology (or its 
derivatives), nor any compound of anti-, 
though both occur frequently in much older 
writers. By far the earliest occurrence of 
the word article (a.p. 1230) is in the sense of 
an ‘‘article of belief’?; and in the next 
example in order of date it is used as a tech- 
nical name in arithmetic for the number ten. 
The old arithmeticians (down to the last cen- 
tury, it seems) counted ‘ digits, articles,” in- 
stead of “‘ units, tens.” The appropriateness of 
this use of the word is not very obvious, but Dr. 
Murray has not attempted to account for it. 
I venture to suggest an explanation which, so 
far as I know, has not been anticipated. 
The word articulus in mediaeval Latin must 
sometimes have meant ‘‘toe.”” I am not 
aware that there is any literary evidence of 
the fact, but the existence of the French 
orteil (formerly arteil) is sufficient to prove it. 
When “‘ fingers” (digiti) had been adopted as 
a technical term for the units, the use of 
‘toes’? (articul’) as a corresponding designa- 
tion for the tens would be a natural, if some- 
what ingenious, afterthought. 

Among the words of modern coinage which 
are now for the first time promoted to dic- 
tionary rank are ’Arry and ’Arryish, the 
latter being quoted from a review by Mr. 
Wallace in the Acapemy. The number of 
abstruse scientific terms is much smaller in 
the present part than in the former one. 
Whether they are really less abundant in this 
portion of the alphabet, or whether Dr. 
Murray has chosen to exercise a more rigorous 
control over their admission, I do not know. 
If the latter supposition be correct, I think 
the decision is a wise one. The long names 
denoting certain chemical compounds, for 
instance, are really no more part of the 
English language than are the combinations 
of ‘‘symbols” by which they may be ex- 
pressed; and the insertion of such words 
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only swells the bulk of the dictionary without 
adding to its utility. Dr. Murray has freely 
admitted what he aptly calls ‘‘ nonce-words,” 
some of which are rather amusing. Asswoman- 
ship is quoted from a letter of Southey’s, 
| antigigmanic from— but it is quite un- 
necessary to say from whom. For balloonacy 
and dballoonatic four quotations are given from 
newspapers of 1864-5 and 1882. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that a 
work of such extent can be entirely free from 
omissions and errors, however watchful the 
care exercised in its preparation; but I have 
not succeeded in discovering more than two 
or three trifling oversights. Under Bait the 
combination “bait stables” is omitted, and 
under Barcelona ‘ Barcelona nuts” (‘ baree- 
lonas’’ is, or was, the term used in market 
reports) should perhaps have been mentioned. 
In some cases the quotations have not been 
brought down low enough in date ; of at once 
in the sense of “immediately” the latest 
example given is dated 1812, though the 
expression is still in vigorous life. In the 
definitions the only mistake I have noticed is 
the statement (s.v. Arctic) that the Arctic 
circle is ‘‘ the fixed parallel of 23° 28’ north.” 
On the whole, I am inclined to think that in 
the precision and accuracy of the definitions 
the second part of the Dictionary is, if pos- 
sible, even better than the first. 

If we may take as a basis for calculation 
the proportion of space occupied in other 
dictionaries by the words included in the 
portion now published of the New English 
Dictionary, it may be inferred that the work 
will be completed in about twenty-seven parts. 
As it now seems certain that the succeeding 
parts will be issued at much shorter intervals 
than those which have already appeared, 
there is good reason to hope that Dr. Murray 
will be able himself to finish a task which it 
is difficult to imagine anyone else taking up 
with equal success. Henry Braptey. 








From Shakespeare to Pope. By Edmund 
Gosse. (Cambridge: University Press. ) 


Tus book is somewhat disappointing. The 
disappointment may be due as much to the 
extent of our expectation as to the extent of 
the author’s accomplishment ; but, whatever 
the reason, this is not quite the book we were 
awaiting from the hands of one whose words 
on this subject have come to be invested with 
an air of authority, and whose verdict is pre- 
sumably to be accepted as one approaching 
finality. It is very clever—anything from 
the pen of Mr. Gosse could not well be 
otherwise. It is mature in its scholarship, 
delicate and judicious in its criticism, brilliant 
in its illustration, easy and pointed in its 
style. It contains much new and interesting 
information, and embodies the research and 
the judgment of a scholar who knows his 
subject intimately. But, in the first place, 
the book too evidently suffers from the form 
into which it was originally cast. The lecture- 
form allows, and to some extent necessitates, 
an amount of repetition and a slightness of 
treatment that will not endure the scrutiny 
of a close reading. Mr. Gosse himself con- 
fesses the repetition; but he might have 
remembered that repetition, though useful for 
emphasis in a lecture, becomes tedious in 
a book. The charge of slightness is not one 


that will damage the popularity of this or 
any other work; but for those who were 
expecting to hear some authoritative word 
upon the literary revolution which cast down 
Shakspere and enthroned Pope, it is too much 
to find Mr. Gosse come forward smiling with 
sheets of anecdotical biography. He has 
allowed himself to run too much into these 
side issues of biography and of contemporary 
criticism, which serve no purpose. The 
result is that we have half-a-dozen very 
charming lectures; but much of the matter 
contained in them has little or nothing to do 
with the rise of the classical school of poetry. 
He has not compacted his work: it is not 
half knit together. So much is this the case 
that the lecture headed in the present volume 
‘The Reaction ” might almost be there for 
no other reason than that it would have been 
a pity to leave it out. It would have been 
a pity, for the chapter is highly interesting. 
But there is no indication that there was 
any such thing as a ‘‘reaction” among the 
men spoken of; and, if Mr. Gosse allows 
his subject to include Chamberlayne, Wild, 
Stanley, and others, why should he not 
have allowed himself to give us another 
equally interesting excursus on Dorset, Mul- 
grave, Roscommon, Sedley, Rochester, and 
Mrs. Behn? These form a group whose work 
might be regarded as in one sense a reaction 
with about as much justice as the work of 
those to whom Mr. Gosse applies the term. 
A reaction is not constituted by the crude 
doggerel of a few obscure and irresponsible 
poetasters. The fact is that the earliest point 
at which we can justly use the term, and 
even then only in a restricted sense, is when 
we come to the light society verses of Prior 
and the serio-comic pastorals of Gay. 

We understand that the chief object of 
these lectures is to trace the rise of the 
classical style in English poetry during the 
seventeenth century, to show that the com- 
monly accepted theory which attributes this 
style to the influence of France is erroneous, 
and to prove that this style was all but per- 
fected in England long before the French 
classicism had touched our English verse. 
A further object which the author sets him- 
self is that of tracing the causes which led 
up to this change, of indicating the reasons 
why England submitted to the loss of her 
poetical freedom, and to the arrest imposed 
upon her movements by the discipline of the 
classical school. Underlying the book there 
is also the ulterior aim of showing that this 
change was not only a necessity, but a change 
in the right direction ; that the change which 
gave us Cowley for Spenser was one to be 
applauded ; that ‘‘ the classic movement sup- 
plied that basis of style upon which all more 
recent literature has been elevated.” This is 
an extensive and important theme; and if 
Mr. Gosse had sustained throughout his 
work the lucidity, force, and fidelity of treat- 
ment with which he states his subject, this 
book might have been one to mark an epoch 
in literary criticism. As it is, there is 
nothing in the book equal to his statement of 
the subject, unless it be the brief critical 
summary at the close. Nothing could be 
better than the introductory lecture in which 
the scope of the theme is opened up to us; 
but we read on, and linger with him by the 





way, and wander with him into by-paths, 





until, with a polite bow, he ushers us into 
‘‘the railway-station of St. Lazare” and 
informs us our ‘“‘ joumey is completed.” We 
are surprised, and confess a painful sense of 
disappointment. We feel that we have 
missed the most of what we came for. We 
find that he has been discoursing about 
Waller, and Denham, and Davenant, and 
Cowley, and many others, in a most interest- 
ing manner; but, on looking back, we find 
that he has been telling us “all about” the 
classical school rather than giving us its 
raison d’étre. 

To be more particular, Mr. Gosse has 
treated the first part of his subject in 
a manner that leaves little to be desired, 
He has shown distinctly that classicism 
sprung up in Engiand apart from continental 
influences, that Waller and others wrote per- 
fect distichs before they could have heard of 
Malherbe, that the classical style in England 
was a national and original growth, and not a 
spurious importation. This, in itself, was a 
service worth performing, though it hardly 
justifies that claim of originality which Mr. 
Gosse advances on its behalf. Those must be 
very poor ‘‘text-books’’ to which Mr. Gosse 
refers if they make no account of the per- 
formances of Waller and Denham in heroic 
verse prior to the Restoration. If I mistake 
not, there are ‘‘ text-books’’ in existence 
which quote those very lines of Waller upon 
the ‘‘ divine Arion,’’ though they were written 
as early as 1623. Still the tendency is too 
much to explain England away by learned 
references to foreign leaven, and Mr. Gosse 
justly emphasises the importance of the home 
product. 

This, however, was not in itself worth a 
whole book: something more was needed, 
and it is here that Mr. Gosse seems to me to 
have fallen short. He has been so much en- 
grossed in proving that the change to classical 
style was native to England, that he has 
suffered neglect to fall upon that other part 
of his subject which deals with the pourquoi. 
He explains that Waller and Dryden effected 
the change by their own bent and force ; but 
how did it allcome about ? We search for the 
raison @’étre, and find it referred to only in 
casual remarks. For example, ‘‘The seven- 
teenth century was labouring under a plethora 
of ebullient genius; it craved a little rest, a 
period of common sense and literary decorum.” 
If this is all the reason Mr. Gosse has to 
offer for the growth of classical poetry, it is 
really too suggestive of the ancient parable 
of the mountain and the mouse. In another 
part he alludes to that ‘‘ want of sobriety” 
which existed in the later Elizabethan litera- 
ture. This is more sensible, but Mr. Gosse’s 
entire treatment of this part of the subject 
appears to me to be founded on a false method 
of criticism. At the very outset he em- 
phasises the formal character of the change, 
and throughout his work insists on this apart 
from its “ethical and essential character.” 
This is a dangerous canon to introduce into 
artistic criticism, and it is one which the 
whole history of art discredits. We cannot 


separate form and matter in this way. The 
history of a nation’s art reflects the changes 
through which the national life has passed, 
and the art of any period is an embodiment 
of the “ethical and essential character” of 
the time which produces it. It is a product 
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rather than a motive power, and only by 
reflex action does it become a dynamic in- 
fluence. So in England the true germs of 
the classical growth are to be found in the 
ethical character of that of which it wasa 
product, viz., the ethical character of the 
revolution through which the country passed. 
So little does Mr. Gosse regard this,* that we 
find him calmly speaking of Waller as ‘‘the 
man who could effect such a revolution,” as 
if Waller, by his personal influence, had 
turned the whole tide of English literature 
into a channel of his own. When one finds a 
hero, it isa somewhat pardonable weakness to 
exaggerate this hero’s importance; but surely 
Mr. Gosse does not mean to imply that if 
Waller had not lived this revolution in style 
would never have taken place. The revolution 
would have come about though there had been 
no Waller; and Waller might have been 
writing ineffectually till the present hour, if 
the conditions of literature had not so altered 
as to render the classical style possible. This 
revolution is of a far too complicated character 
to be lightly dismissed with a flourish of the 
hand and the remark that ‘“‘ Mr. Waller did 
all this,” 

We must consider the ‘ethical and essen- 
tial character” of classical poetry if we are 
to comprehend aright the rise of the classical 
form. Mr. Gosse alludes incidentally to this 
essential character, to the ‘prosaic anti- 
imaginative function conceived for poetry,” to 
its ‘dry and obvious themes,’’ its narrowed 
scope and reduced resources, its ‘‘key of 
common-sense.” It was, as it boasted to be, 
the poetry of ‘‘an understanding age,” just 
as the Elizabethan poetry was that of an age 
of passion and romance. But Mr. Gosse does 
not deal with the causes which operated to 
produce this change in the English minl. He 
refers to the natural tendency of the Renas- 
cence passion to burn itself out; but he does 
not even allude to the influence of the Stuart 
government in rendering England less noble 
and men’s ideas pettier, or to the rise of the 
scientific spirit, with its tendency to tone 
down romance into matter-of-fact, or to the 
spread of learning which fostered the growth 
of pedantry and affectation among the poets 
as well as among the preachers. The social 
revolution worked with a similar effect. Its 
fundamental questions appealed more to rea- 
soners than to men of imagination. The 
whole course of the struggle afforded little 
stimulus to any emotion higher than that of 
party feeling, while the effect of the Puritan 
régime was in itself to harden and chill, to 
narrow sympathy, and to emphasise logic. 
All of these mast be taken into account if we 
are to explain the decadence of the poetry of 
passion and the rise of the poetry of intellect. 
They confessedly deal more with the “‘ ethical 
and essential” character of this poetry than 
with its formal character; but if we consider 
this ‘ethical and essential”? character, we 
find that the formal change was rather a 
superficial thing after all, and that the change 
was neither very abrupt nor quite unintelli- 
gible. For example, in the fantastic style, 
which in England may be regarded as a 





* If Mr. Gosse had regarded ‘‘ matter” a little 
more, he would not have fallen into the absurdity 
of coupling the Arcadia and the Oceana as works 
of the same class. There is scarcely even a faint 


resemblance. 





degenerate form of euphuism, we already find 


the intellectual quality predominant; and it 
was doubtless of the intellectual side of this 
poetry, rather than of its verbal quiddities, 
that Johnson was thinking when he used the 
term ‘‘ metaphysical.” The faults of this con- 
ceit school gradually cleared themselves away 
before the very forces which they called into 
operation ; and the faults being removed, the 
same forces still continued to work in the 
way of frigid intellectual refinement. The 
same intellectual subtlety which produced 
the extravagances of Donne was devoted to 
the cultivation of more common-sense, if 
more common-place, ideas. Even in point of 
form the fantastic style is a step towards the 
classical. One of the effects of the fantastic 
rage had been to reduce poetry to verse- 
making, and even before the rage subsided 
verse-making naturally began to be considered 
for its own sake. Along with the avoidance 
of those grotesque conceits came an avoidance 
of the loose metres that so freely lent them- 
selves to the construction of those coaceits. 
Metrical finish was sought after, and the 
resources of language were employed to 
develop a neat strength rather than a striking 
oddity. The peculiar aptness with which the 
heroic couplet lent itself to this rising taste 
for epigrammatic neatness is one reason why 
this form of verse in particular became the 
vogue. 

Again, Mr. Gosse appears to underrate the 
importance of the Restoration epoch, or rather 
to overrate the importance of the movement 
towards classicism which preceded it. Doubt- 
less it is highly necessary to remember that 
classical distichs were written before the civil 
wars, but it is equally necessary to remember 
that what we here mean by classical poetry 
did not become the current and dominant 
fashion until the Restoration had rendered 
this possible. For here again we have to deal 
with the collapse of the Puritan ideal and 
the violent revulsion which set in upon the 
the return of the Stuarts. We have to deal 
with the discredit into which Puritanism 
brought spiritual things, with the absence of 
any elevating stimulus, with the influence of 
the court, the heartlessness of the period, the 
growth of worldliness, the disbelief in or 
disregard of whatever did not appeal to the 
intellect. It is tantalising to find Mr. Gosse 
so intent upon his “‘distich” as to have his 
vision apparently closed to this other and 
more important side of the question. We 
shall probably, as he says, never understand 
the exact nature of the inspiration which 
made Waller the first polisher of the distich 
any more than we shall understand the in- 
spiration that perfected Tennyson’s early form. 
But to maintain that Waller effected the 
classical revolution in English literature is 
to advance quite an extravagant claim for one 
so small. We at once grant that Waller and 
his fellows were premonitors of the change 
that was meanwhile silently taking place; 
but we must be pardoned if we still hold to 
our date of 1660 as the epoch which marks 
the change proper, the beginning of the era 
of the worldlings and of the age of prosaic 
verse. 

Mr. Gosse has given us some valuable 
contributions in this book, and much highly 
entertaining matter; but his method of in- 
vestigation is one that exposes him to the 





charge of having dcalt too much with the 
surface of his subject. His third contention, 
that the formal character of this revolution 
was a distinct advance, is of too controversial 
a character to be consicered here. 

Joun G. Dow. 








Life in the English Church, 1660-1714. By 
Rev. J. H. Overton. (Longmans. ) 


As the joint author of an admirable history 
of The English Church in the Kighteenth 
Century, and as the sole writer of a sympa- 
thetic memoir of the mystical William Law— 
the devout recluse whose life, spent in good 
works amid the primitive peasantry of a 
retired village in Northamptonshire, and 
whose literary labours (the delight of such 
critics as Dr. Johnson) lent dignity to the 
declining days of the Nonjurors, the straitest 
of England’s religious communions—Mr. 
Overton reappears before the world with 
excellent credentials in his favour. Both of 
those works were marked by a careful study 
of the religious world in the last century, by 
a candid acknowledgment of its defects as 
well as a warm appreciation of its merits, and 
by the courteous manner in which the works 
of divines only in partial agreement with the 
religious convictions of the author were dis- 
cussed. The good reputation which Mr. 
Overton obtained by these publications will 
be but slightly, if at all, diminished by his 
present publication. If we are unable 
to yield a complete assent to all his con- 
clusions, we shall readily allow that they are 
the result of independent enquiry; and if 
we point out a few sources of information 
with which he seems to be unacquainted, we 
cannot but acknowledge that much hard 
labour has been employed in the acquisition 
of the materials with which his volume is 
composed. With the lapse of years the 
author’s tone seems to have become more 
imbued with clerical feeling ; but it cannot be 
a fair subject of complaint that an English 
Churchman, describing the lives and the acts 
of the members of his own religious body at 
a period when it had but recently recovered 
its supremacy over its cnemics, should lean 
towards the views of his predecessors in the 
Church. There is one sentence only—a 
sentence of but two lines (p. 269)—which we 
should wish to have been altogether expunged. 
It contains a comparison of the writings of 
a divine who was tutor to the wife of 
William ILI. with those of a well-known 
controversialist of the present age. Such a 
reference unnecessarily protrudes the religious 
differences of to-day before the eyes of the 
reader. It introduces a false note into the 
harmony of Mr. Overton’s pages, and should 
be ruthlessly eliminated. 

The aim of this volume is to bring before 
the present generation the life of the clergy 
and the means by which they worked in the 
period between the return of the Stuarts and 
the accession of the Hanoverian kings. The 
present generation, which is too apt to look 
back with contempt upon the actions of its 
predecessors, dwells with especial severity on 
the history of the English Church at this 
epoch ; and the details which Mr. Overton has 
grouped together will furnish a useful cor- 
rective to those who entertain those crude 
notions of contempt. The life and working of 
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the clergy, the names and character of the 
‘‘ faithful laity” who adopted themselves, and 
laboured to spread among others, the teaching 
of their spiritual pastors, the services of the 
church, the societies which were formed to 
strengthen her influence at home, and to 
secure converts to her doctrines abroad, the 
design and scope of the books of devotion 
which were written by the clergy and their 
disciples—these are the subjects of the prin- 
cipal chapters within this volume. Mr. 
Overton makes use of the names of two 
divines—Bingham and Horneck—of the early 
part of the eighteenth century, to point out 
that in those days, as in many others, neglect 
was often the lot of those who were com- 
petent, by their theological attainments and 
by their preaching qualities to receive high 
preferment; but better examples of such 
neglect might, we think, have been selected. 
The former of these clergymen received, some 
time before he was forty years old, the gift of 
a living worth now at least £400 a year; and 
the latter obtained, when just turned fifty, 
what is oddly enough styled ‘‘a little addi- 
tion to his income by being appointed Pre- 
bendary of Westminster, and subsequently of 
Wells,” the fact being that the first of these 
preferments alone is, even in these days of 
diminished canonical incomes, worth the good 
round sum of £1000 per annum. The church 
appointments of Charles II. were, says Mr. 
Overton, ‘almost invariably good”; but this 
is too broadly stated, for if the appointments 
made when Lord Clarendon was in power 
be deducted, the nominees of this monarch 
would not be found to outweigh in character 
or in ability those who were elevated to the 
episcopal bench by other sovereigns. The 
following words of eulogy, that Charles was 
‘*a steady and intelligent patron of literature 
and the fine arts,” will call to the recollection 
of many readers the obituary notice which 
Thackeray wrote on the death of his creation, 
the Marquis of Steyne. The personal interest 
of Charles in scientific observations, on which 
Mr. Overton fondly dwells, is immortalised in 
the popular mind by his good-humoured jests 
on the savants of the Royal Society; but his 
patronage of literature was fraught with 
baneful effects to the literary men of his 
time. Surely Mr. Overton has not forgotten 
the poet’s passionate regret at the conduct of 
the king and court, who forced Dryden to play 
on against his better instinct to provide them 
with sport for their depraved imaginations. 
The prelates and divines of the second Charles 
are treated with as much leniency as their 
royal master. It is on the broad backs of the 
ministers of state that Mr. Overton lays the 
blame for the cruclties practised towards the 
Dissenters and and the liberal minds of the 
age. He even tries to clear Dr. Fell, the 
dean of Christ Church (immortalised in 
epigram), and his obsequious canons, from the 
odium which attends them for all time 
through the expulsion of John Locke from that 
body. ‘‘ They were but carrying out the 
king’s mandate,” he pleads ; and then proceeds 
to urge on their behalf that if they had not 
executed the royal commands they themselves 
would have been driven from the academic 
groves of Oxford. We question whether the 
writer’s conclusion is accurate. Arbitrary as 
the commands of the court sometimes were, 
the ministers of Charles would not have ven- 


tured to proceed to such extremities against 
some of the most influential members of the 
National Church. It would have been better 
for the Church’s reputation now, and it might 
have prevented the second James from at- 
tempting some of his boldest acts against the 
faith of the majority of his subjects, had her 
priests shown greater courage in such times 
as these. History does applaud the firmness 
of the fellows of Magdalen College in resisting 
the edicts of their reckless king; and history 
would have been equally generous to the 
canons of Christ Church, had they shown a 
spark of public spirit in defence of the in- 
terests of Locke. Mr. Overton is never 
tired of pleading that the intolerance of 
the age was rather the fault of the 
state than of the Church; and that the laws 
under which the Dissenters suffered were 
passed by laymen, and were particularly 
due to the fiercer spirit of the House of 
Commons. But such pleas as these have been 
used a hundred times in defence of crueiler 
acts than those authorised under the restored 
house of Stuart. They sre the stock argu- 
ments employed by the casuists who cannot 
defend the Inquisition on its own merits, and 
they are arguments which have not been able 
to avert the verdict of guilty. 

The chapter entitled “‘The Restoration of 
Order,” contains the fruits of much reading 
on the condition of the cathedrals and parish 
churches, and on the services which were 
performed within their walls. The picture 
which Mr. Overton paints is depicted in 
gloomy colours ; but not in darker shades than 
the state of these fabrics justified long after, 
if the condition of those in the northern 
counties as given in the reports to Bishop 
Nicolson can be taken as a fair sample of 
the rest. It is pleasanter to turn to the 
pages in which Mr. Overton describes the 
company which gathered together in the 
country houses of the Church’s devoted sons 
and daughters. At Longleat the saintly Ken 
found himself the centre of a circle of sym- 
pathetic Churchmen and of a few sclect 
followers of Nonconformity. Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings attracted to her home in Yorkshire 
prelates like Archbishop Sharp and antiquaries 
like Thoresby. A squire of Berkshire, whose 
love of sport did not drive away his liking for 
the society of men devoted to books or to 
divinity, threw open the doors of his house at 
Shottesbrooke to the distressed Nonjurors. 
It was to him that Hearne was indebted for 
his education; and Hearne has stepped 
aside from his quarrels with Low Church 
parsons or partisans of the House of Brunswick 
to commemorate in fitting terms the virtues 
of his patron. Lady Ranelagh is another of 
the charitable persons whose kindly acts 
towards those afflicted by poverty or by suffer- 
ing are set out in these pages; but we do 
not notice any reference to the elaborate 
sketch of her character contained in the fifth 
volume of Mr. Masson’s Life of Milton. 

Mr. Overton does not always exhaust all 
the sources of information on the topics 
which he discusses. When he describes those 
whimsical devices for extracting money from 
the pocket which were technically known as 
“briefs,” the collections of the indefatigable 
Mr. Cornelius Walford on this subject do not 
seem to have come under his notice. There 








is an account of the parochial libraries founded 








in England at the close of the seventeenth 
century or at the beginning of its successor ; 
but the paper read before the Library Associu- 
tion a few years ago on these curious collec- 
tions of books, most of them long since 
obsolete, is not alluded to. And if we may 
mention another omission of this kind it 
would be to point out to Mr. Overton that the 
question of the authorship of the Whole Duty 
of Man cannot be adequately studied without 
a perusal of the letters on this subject by 
Mr. Doble which appeared a short time since 
in the Acapemy. We would not, however, 
be understood, from these remarks, as dis- 
paraging the result of Mr. Overton’s researches. 
No one can read this volume through without 
both pleasure and profit. It contains an 
abundance of information set out in an attrac- 
tive style, which must ever be of value to 
the student of past times. 
W. P. Covrryey. 








The Panama Canal: its History, its Political 
Aspects, and Financial Difficulties. By 
J. C. Rodrigues. (Sampson Low.) 


Srx years ago Mr. Rodrigues was sent as the 
special reporter of a New York newspaper to 
examine the canal which M. de Lesseps had 
begun to cut across the Isthmus of Panama. 
His report was not favourable. Since that 
date he has been studying the financial 
aspect of the enterprise; and now, in a series 
of papers reprinted from a London “City” 
organ, he expresses in fuller detail his opinion 
of the way the Grand Frangais has been 
manipulating his scheme. 

If we are to accept Mr. Rodrigues’s view, the 
man who has been hailed as a heaven-born 
genius, is a compound of rogue and fool, who 
not only makes the most astounding blunders, 
but when quite aware of what he is about, 
deceives the dupes who have embarked their 
money in his enterprise. Now, though M. 
de Lesseps is sanguine to a fault, and foolishly 
impatient of any criticism when this does not 
fall in with his dicta, no one has as yet 
suspected him of being either rogue or 
fool. The Isthmus of Panama is, moreover, 
a tolerably well-known region. Thousands 
of very shrewd travellers pass and repass from 
ocean to ocean, every year, in close proximity 
to the line chosen for the canal; and we 
may therefore be certain, that if M. de 
Lesseps’ calculations were so wide of the 
mark, we should have heard a great deal more 
about them than we have done. The Panis 
press, Mr. Rodrigues tells us, not without 
truth, is muzzled—bribed by the canal people. 
But surely that of England and America is 
not ; and can one for a moment suppose that 
the few papers in either country which have 
opposed the canal are in the interest of the 
people who wish to cut a rival ditch across 
Nicaragua? But Mr. Rodrigues will not listen 
to any suggestion favourable to M. de Lesseps s 
sanity or commercial morality. Nothing 1s 
right. Everything is wrong. The engineers 
who resolved on Panama, made up their minds 
after a survey of only eighteen days, which, 
considering the fact that they had before 
them the elaborate labours of their pre- 
decessors, was ample enough. The congress 
at which the Panama route was selected was 
a sham; the committee was packed (p. 234), 
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and the surveyors were incompetents (p. 235). 
It was a deliberate falsehood on M. de 
Lesseps’s part to say that the Americans were 
friendly to his scheme; and the compiler of this 
furious pamphlet in boards does not hesitate to 
assert that out of the first call on the 
shareholders £1,800,000 ‘‘ went at once into 
the pockets of the promoters and conces- 
sionaires.”” 

The estimated cost, he tells us, is quite 
erroneous. Here we are not inclined to join 
issue with M. de Lesseps’s critic. At first M. 
de Lesseps reckoned the total cost of the canal 
to be £28,000,000. He now puts it as high 
as £42,000,000. Nor are we any more con- 
fident than is Mr. Rodrigues that the canal 
will be finished by the time M. de Lesseps 
promises it. But that bankruptcy is immi- 
nent unless the French Government takes up 
the works at the point where the company 
must suspend them we do not believe, and 
will require further evidence before even in- 
clining to so pessimistic a suggestion. It 
must be remembered that the excavation is 
given out for contract ; and that if anyone has 
underestimated its difficulties—and the diffi- 
culty of bridling the Chagres River and of 
cutting through the height of land in order 
to make a canal without locks or tunnels is, 
we think, minimised—it is the contractors who 
must be the primary sufferers. The work 
done on the canal is, in Mr. Rodrigues’s lan- 
guage, most likely ‘‘ grossly exaggerated ”’— 
a perfectly gratuitous insult, since he has no 
means of proving that the promoter is de- 
ceiving his shareholders ; and there is a para- 
graph in the last report about the Chagres 
River which is ‘‘ grossly misleading.” Last 
of all, Mr. Rodriguez doubts whether the 
traffic in the canal, allowing that it is ever 
made, will really come up to the estimated 
figure. Even should it start with a business 
of 5,000,000 tons—which is 1,800,000 more 
than is calculated on by its enemies—there 
will be an annual deficit of £3,300,0v0. 
We are quite at one with those who think 
that M. de Lesseps depends too much on his 
Suez experience. Panama and Egypt are 
very different ; and there is no comparing the 
forced labour of the fellaheen with the highly 
paid service of the Jamaica negro; while it is 
simply absurd to talk of the climate of the 
one country being as healthy as that of the 
other. This nonsense sounds well enough in 
a prospectus, but it deceives no one a little 
better acquainted with the fetid swamp which 
stretches along the Atlantic shore of the 
Isthmus than are the subscribers to the canal 
which is at present dividing it. The French 
investors cannot too soon look after their 
property. 

At the same time, whatever may be the 
object of Mr. Rodrigues’s book, the viru- 
lence of his attack will go far to 
neutralise any influence it might otherwise 
have possessed. Mixed, however, with a great 
deal of the strong language we have indicated, 
there is much sound information regarding 
the history of the enterprise and its political 
bearings, though even this is poisoned by that 
animus towards M. de Lesseps which is the 
leading feature of the volume. But, without 
an index, it is no easy task to discover these 
grains of wheat, hid as they are amid a 
prodigious quantity of what is—well, not 
quite so nutritious. Rozsert Brown. 





TWO BOOKS ON REFORM. 


A Tlistory of Constitutional Reform. 
James Murdoch. ( Blackie.) 


The Three Triumphs of Parliament. 
History, 1830-85. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Tuese two volumes are, both of them—that 
which the title of the last implies—a sketch 
of the struggles for the Reform Bills of 1832, 
1867, and 1885. Whether either of them is 
entitled to the high-sounding name of a 
history is open todoubt. We are accustomed 
to expect in a work dubbed a history two 
things—first, some inquiry and investigation 
into facts, and that inquiry and investigation 
conducted with greater thoroughness and more 
scientific insight than is expected of the ordin- 
ary newspaper writer or platform speaker ; 
and secondly, the power to put the result of 
the investigations into a scientific and literary 
shape. The historian must research for his 
story, like a man of science, and tell us the 
story like a philosopher and a man of letters. 
Now, Mr. Murdoch’s volume is entirely 
deficient in both of these characteristics. It 
is true he makes a great show of scientific 
arrangement and philosophical induction, but 
their value may be gauged by two sentences 
from his preface. ‘‘The history of human 
government,” he tells us, ‘‘exhibits an 
organic growth or development—it has a 
beginning, middle, and end. It begins with 
despotism, runs a course of constitutionalism, 
and ends with self-government.” This is 
excellent. Who would have supposed that 
after the ‘‘beneficent iteration” of Mr. 
Freeman and Sir Henry Maine it would be 
still possible t» find a writer on constitutional 
history who would thus compress the whole 
history of the human race into such a delight- 
ful little formula, which has the great merit 
of not being true even of the English people, 
from whose history it is presumably drawn ? 
There is no evidence when Mr. Murdoch’s 
scientific education began, but his historical 
education clearly closed about the same time 
as the last century. In chap. i., on the 
“Theory of Government,” we are told that 
“nations,” while in a savage state pending 
their progress to freedom, ‘‘ elect a governor 
and give him despotic power’’—under the 
original contract, we may presume ; later, ‘‘ the 
process goes on” until “the three estates 
combined—the Crown, the Lords, the Commons 
—trule the people with no responsibility,” till 
‘by and by the people arise and assume the 
ultimate position—they are masters, and those 
who once were masters are now the people’s 
servants. Such is the result of political 
evolution’ as contemplated with the aid of 
an imperfect historical education. Poor Mr. 
Freeman! to find that after all his efforts, not 
only do the Crown, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons constitute the ‘‘three estates” in Eng- 
land, but that these same ‘‘ three estates ’’ are 
to be found struggling in the same arrangement 
in every nation under heaven. But Mr. Mur- 
doch enlightens every stage of our national 
history. ‘‘ Under the Romans, the Britons” 
equally with ‘‘the Saxons, the Danes, and at 
first under the Normans,”’ history is ‘‘ really a 
narration of attempts to limit the power of 
the monarch”; and it was, no doubt, as a 
martyr of ‘‘ constitutionalism ”’ that Caracta- 
cus made his appearance at the court of the 
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Roman emperor. After a sketch of English 
history down to 1688, we come to a chapter 
headed ‘‘ The status quo in 1688.” What 
Mr. Murdoch means by the status quo in 1688 
it is hard to guess. He does not mean the 
status quo ante the revolution, or ante any- 
thing else, nor apparently dovs it mean the 
position of affairs in 1688, since the next 
chapter is headed the ‘ Position of the 
Country in 1688 ”’; but whether it means “‘ The 
Three Estates in 1638,” and, in that case, 
the grammatical construction of qua is 
obscure, or ‘‘ The State in 1688,’’ or whether 
it is simply a slip-shod vulgar use of a 
learned phrase, it is impossible to determine. 
Nor does it matter the least. All this mag- 
nificent preface has no more connexion with 
the story that follows than the Marble Arch 
with Hyde Park. You could get into the 
story better without the preface, just as you 
could get into Hyde Park more easily without 
the Marble Arch. 

The story of the Reform Bill is told 
on the very simple plan of stating the 
various motions for reform made by mem- 
bers of Parliament before the bills were 
brought in, and giving an anulysis of the 
debates that took place on the bills when they 
were brought in. ‘This is a harmless if not 
heroic way of writing history, but more useful 
for the intending orator than the student or the 
casual reader. But Mr. Murdoch handles the 
paste and scissors better than the pen. He 
speaks of the people being divided on many 
questions “that split them up into Protec- 
tionists and Free Traders, &c., instead of 
having them arrayed simply into two great 
orders of Reformers and Conservatives.” 
Again, ‘‘ Reform is an interesting process to 
the philosophical student. It means the 
country growing out of the old system into 
the new.”’ These and many more gems of 
style might be picked out from the few pages 
in which Mr. Murdoch gives himself a free 
hand. Altogether it is impossible to praise 
Mr. Murdoch’s workmanship. It is too pre- 
tentious and too careless. At the same time 
a compendium of Hansard, the Annual Register, 
and, for the period of the Reform straggle of 
1884, of the daily newspaper, is a useful and 
not uninteresting work. 

Mr. Heaton’s account of the Three Reforms 
is much less ambitious, less lengthy, and more 
lively. It is, he tells us, merely an amplifica- 
tion of a lecture delivered in several towns 
of the North of England last winter, and 
makes no pretence to be anything more than 
a sketch. But the sketcher has seized on the 
salient features of the times he describes, 
and has brought them into due prominence. 
He reminds us of one or two facts character- 
istic of the pre-Reform era which are apt to 
drop out of remembrance in these days—as, 
for instance, that in the whole of Yorkshire, 
which for parliamentary elections was one 
county, there was only a single polling-place. 

There are occasional inaccuracies to be 
found. One is particularly noticeable. Mr. 
Heaton describes the place where the Peter- 
loo massacre took place as ‘St. Peter’s 
field or Peterloo, as it was also called.” But 
this is a curious example of putting the cart 
before the horse, which misses the point of the 
name “ Peterloo”’ altogether, the place being 
so called only after the massacre, in derision 
of the domestic Waterloo won by the Tory 
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Government there over women and unarmed 
men. Surely, too, it was not the ‘‘ process 
of legislation ’’ which followed the reform of 
1867, but the material progress of the country 
that was described by Mr. Gladstone as “‘ ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds.” These, how- 
ever, are trifles. Mr. Heaton’s sketch is, on 
the whole, characterised by accuracy, sound 
judgment, and a vigorous and straightforward 








style. Artnor F. Lracn. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Camiola. By Justin McCarthy. In 3 vols. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
In the Old Palazzo. Wy Gertrude Forde. In 


3 vols. ( White.) 
By the Cornish Sea By the Rev. John 
Isabell. In 2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Chareombe Wells. By Eliza F. Werry. In 
2 vols. (Elliot Stock.) 
The Mistletoe Bough. Wiited by M. E. Braldon. 
(Maxwell. ) 
Love, tov, is Vanity. 
(Bell.) 
Mr. Justin McCartuy has of recent years 
mingled in the fray of politics, but we are 
glad that this has not deprived us of the man 
of letters. His numerous admirers could ill 
brook the loss of his admirable stories and 
other works. Je writes with such a natural 
ease and grace that his novels would be 
very pleasant reading even if devoid of higher 
qualities. But he is more than a mere weaver 
of fiction. In most of his stories we can find 
touches of a subtle human philosophy, gleams 
of humour, and passages of poetic inspiration, 
though cast in the mould of prose. In some 
respects, Camiola can scarcely vie with Dear 
Lady Disdain or Miss Misanthrope, bat in 
others it can claim the superiority. The plot 
may not be so strong; but it was not needed, 
for this latest story is really concerned with 
the development of character. There are 
three individuals in the story, all of whom 
are powerfully and graphically drawn. First, 
there is Camiola herself, the girl with a 
fortune, who is full of noble ideas without 
being foolish, romantic and yet practical at 
the same time, one of the most bewitch- 
ing of all Mr. McCarthy’s heroines. Then 
there is Mrs. Pollen, in her way the most 
original character of any—a widow in the prime 
of life, who has somehow missed happiness for 
herself, but is determined to impart it to 
others. Then there is Walter Fitzurse, a 
poor contemptible creature, who trades upon 
the weakness of the female sex by his sup- 
posed heroic and poetic ideas. Irresolute, 
conceited, vain, and narrow-souled, he stands 
as a type of man for whom every reader 
must cherish feelings of abhorrence. We 
shall not reveal the incidents of the story, 
nor how the characters we have named 
are thrown into relationships with each 
other, and with others we have not referred 
to. But if Mrs. Pollen is a kind of special 
Providence in her sphere, reclaiming those 
who seemed to be utterly given over to the 
devil, so we must not omit to do justice to 
the character of Bertie Romont, a sterling, 
straightforward, and upright Englishman, 
who is quite worthy of the prize he wins in 
the end. A very pathetic character also is 
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old Christian Pilgrim. We feel all through 
thit there can only be a sad ending to his 
hapless life. The story is one of love and 
philanthropy, and both are shown in some of 
their higher developments. There is nota dull 
page in these volumes; and the reader will 
desire with us that Mr. McCarthy may live to 
give us many more stories of the same high- 
toned, clever, and elevating character. 


It is an unusual circumstance to meet at 
the same time with two such good novels as 
Camiola and In the Old Palazzo. They have 
not much in common as stories, but both 
exhibit literary excellence of a high order 
The scene of Miss Forde’s novel is fixed 
partly in Rome and partly in England; and 
even a cursory reading will prove that the 
author is not only familiar with the Eternal 
City, but holds it in reverential regard. The 
heroine, Benedetta Campbell, had an English 
father and an Italian mother, and the char- 
acteristics of the two races are about evenly 
blended in the child. She fires the imagina- 
tion and captivates the soul of a sculptor, 
Raffaellino Bartolucci, in Rome, while she 
also awakes all the slumbering forces of his 
better nature in a young English aristocrat, 
Beresford Coiway. He turns from the 
trivialities of life and becomes a model land- 
lord in the East-end of London, building 
cottages, realing-rooms, schools, and what 
not, for the poor. Of course, with two 
lovers in the field, there is plenty of scope for 
cross purposes. The Italian is dark and 
handsome, but the perverse Benedetta prefers 
the Englishman She has grown up from a 
child with the young sculptor in Rome, and 
the affection she feels for him is only that 
of a brother. It is very touching when 
Raffaelino discovers that his suit is hopeless. 
Benedetta reproaches herself for not being 
able to respond to his affection; but he mag- 
nanimously replies, ‘‘You could not help 
yourself. Love is not a thing to come by 
call, He is a winged angel that lights 
upon the hearts of some, and _ passes 
others by. Do not blame yourself. It was 
my own foolish presumption to think for 
a moment of you.” Laffaelino contradicts 
all the traditions current respecting the 
jealousy of Italian lovers. In this instance 
the lover effaces himself, is instrumental in 
giving the heroine to the man of her choice, 
and, finally, he loses his life in her service. 
He is almost too noble in his self-abnegation. 
The minor characters in this story are all 
carefully drawn, ever to the stern Lady Dum- 
barton, whose too direct sincerity causes 
Beresford Conway to say that ‘‘ as a rule what 
are called sincere people feel it their duty to 
make themselves very unpleasant to those 
about them.” One picturesque personage— 
an old Italian musician—must not be for- 
gotten in our commendation of the characters 
of this novel. The story is highly creditable 
from every point of view, and will appeal to 
all tastes, either for its glimpses of Rome or 
its sketches of English life and character. 


By the Cornish Sea contains some graphic 
pictures of life in a Cornish fishing village. 
It is, in fact, these glimpses of the humble 
fisher folk, with their homely joys and sorrows, 
which form the chief merit of the book. As 
a novel it is not particularly strong, though 
there is one character of some interest—a 





child saved from a wreck, who afterwards 
grows up into a very beautiful woman, and 
takes the hearts of the young fishermen by 
storm. She engages herself to one of them, 
who goes away to seek his fortune, but is 
subsequently reported to be lost at sea. His 
rival then persuades the sorrowing girl to 
accept him; but she is rescued while the 
marriage service is actually in progress by her 
true love, who, of course, miraculously sur- 
vived when his ship went down. -There are 
some amusing characters in the story. One 
old Cornish wife has been converted three 
times, and is waiting for the next revival to 
be converted again, Another thinks that 
‘‘instead of inquiring what they do up in 
Heaven we had better take a little trouble to 
get tuere. I’m sure we arn’t none of us too 
good.” There are some ludicrous passages in 
connexion with the love-making of an old 
antiquary, and his sad discomfiture. In 
one chapter a girl breaks a china jar, and at 
first denies the fact, but afterwards seeks 
forgiveness for the falsehood. Surely the 
depth of bathos has been reached when the 
author quotes as the motto for this chapter a 
portion of the most pathetic passage in all 
Lord Tennyson’s works—lines from King 
Arthur’s speech to Guinevere, beginning, ‘ I 
did not come to curse thee, Guinevere.” The 
number of poetical quotations, well known 
and recondite, which Mr. Isabell has dis- 
covered as head lines for his chapters is 
perfectly surprising. But it is still more 
surprising that, to use a hunting expression, 
he should have come ‘‘a cropper” upon the 
authorship of so familiar a quotation as the 
one beginning ‘‘Come live with me and be 
my love.” The lines are generally held to be 
not Shakspere’s, but Marlowe’s. 

Charcombe Wells is a posthumous publica- 

tion, the story having been completed by a 
near relative, out of affectionate regard for 
the author. It relates the disappearance 
of a baronet for several years from his own 
estate, the self-expatriation of an heir whose 
legitimacy is regarded as dubious, to say the 
least; and it also contains some examples 
of cross love-making, with the manoeuvring 
which accompanies such matches. The work 
is pleasantly written, and with at least aver- 
age ability. There are several very amusing 
things in the volumes. A butler is questioned 
respecting his master’s habit of walking about 
at night and talking to himself the while. 
“What did he talk about?” ‘TI couldn't 
tell you—but I think it was mostly swear- 
ing.”’ One of the characters, who has im- 
bibed a horror of the Tractarian heresy at 
Oxbridge, and believes that in ten years’ 
time half England will be Papist, observes, 
‘“‘1’ve a most dreadful horror of Popery. It’s 
such a depraved system. I almost think it’s 
worse than Dissent!”? A Yankee colonel, 
endeavouring to impress the steady character 
of his horse upon a lady friend, by way of 
reassuring her, says, 
“Don’t you be afeared, marm; this ’ere old 
’oss is as steady as a judge. The ostler assured 
me they had bought him of a hard-shell Bap- 
tist ; and you may be sure he’ll be more likely 
to sit down lightly for a spell o’ meditation, 
when he comes to a hill, than to streak along 
like all wrath!” 

Miss Braddon’s Christmas annual The Mietle- 
toe Bough is sure to find a large number of 
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readers. It is quite as interesting as any 
previous volume, and we could not give it a 
better recommendation. The bough is divided 
into twelve separate sprigs or tales. One, 
“The Mock Witch,” is of a weird character ; 
another, ‘‘ The Green Ledger,” is of unusual 
interest ; and nearly all the rest are concerned 
with the old, and yet ever new, love passion. 
The annual is profusely illustrated. For the 
railway or the chimney-corner it would be diffi- 
cult to find a better shilling’s-worth than this. 


Miss Brewer has written a story full of 
exciting incidents, such as duelling, forgery, 
horse-racing, and devilry generally, as ex- 
emplified in one or two characters who far 
too long encumbered a long-suffering society 
with their presence. The reader is carried on 
from villainy to villainy, as the bee flits 
from flower to flower ; and although the story 
is not strong from the literary or reflective 
point of view, it possesses interest of a certain 
kind. Few novel-readers, however, will sub- 
scribe to Miss Brewer’s assertion on her title- 
page that “love, too, is vanity.” 

G. Barnett Suirs. 








HISTORICAL GIFT-BOOKS. 


With the King at Oxford. By A. J. Church. 
(Seeley.) Those who have enjoyed Prof. 
Church’s charming renderings of the classical 
tales will, we fear, be disappointed by his 
attempt to wander into new fields. It is 
evident that he has taken great pains to get up 
his subject, every chapter testifying to the 
study of Clarendon, or Walker, or the Puritan 
Visitation, or Sir Thomas Herbert, as the case 
may be. It is, however, evident that Prof. 
Church does not know the seventeenth century 
as he knows his Homer and Virgil. The mis- 
takes which he makes at once betray tle super- 
ficiality of his knowledge. He forgets that to 
his imaginary narrator the year would have 
begun with March 25. He thinks that Charles’s 
sister Elizabeth married an Elector of Bavaria, 
and that her husband, who suddenly turns into 
an Elector Palatine, was defeated by a Duke of 
Bohemia. Falkland is killed, not at the first, 
but at the second Battle of Newbury; and 
Archbishop Laud suspends a clergyman ab 
aficio et beneficio, sitting in his library, 
without the intervention of an ecclesiastical 
court. Mistakes like these usually point toa 
misunderstanding of higher matters; and Prof. 
Church does not seem to have grasped the real 
difference between the Cavalier and the Round- 
head. Each sketch, taken separately, has an in- 
terest of its own, and Prof. Church knows how to 
throw life into his picture. But, as a whole, the 
book is disappointing, because the background of 
general action is hazy. From want of knowledge, 
Prof. Church has underestimated the amount of 
labour required to tell a story, the scene of 
which is placed in a by-past age. Whether 
young people will be interested in the book it is 
difficult to say, but they certainly will not learn 
much from it which will make them understand 
the seventeenth century aright. 


Border Lances : a Romance of the Northern 
Marches in the Reign of Edward IIT. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Belt and Spur.” (Seeley.) Always 
excepting Froissart, it must be confessed that 
the mediaeval chroniclers are not very enter- 
taining reading. In the present volume the 
anonymous author, to whom we are indebted 
for four previous historical story-books of 
the best sort, has followed only too closely the 
Chronicle of Lanercost, in Cumberland, re- 
cording the dreary period of border warfare 
during the early years of Edward III. The 
termination is the battle of Nevill’s Oross; and 





the hero is Sir John Copeland, who took King 
David prisoner. But the body of the story is 
taken up with the recital of border forays, un- 
successful sieges, &c., which faithfully represent 
the local history of that time. The atmosphere 
of life is rendered yet more true by the introduec- 
tion of an old monk, who is not only a mighty 
architect, but also a sort of chorus, embodying 
the piteous wail of the common people and (in 
addition) the petty jealousies of conventual 
life. To many the chief attraction of the book 
will be the illustrations, which have been re- 
produced with marvellous brilliancy from the 
illuminations in contemporary MSS.  Alto- 
gether, we should call Border Lances a lesson in 
original research, rather than a_ historical 
romance, 


The Lion of the North: a Tale of the 
Times of Gustavus Adolphus. By G. A. 
Henty. (Blackie.) It is not an easy task 
to interest young readers in the history of 
the thirty years’ war. The scene is constantly 
shifting, the prominent characters are many, 
the military movements confusing, while the 
main object for which the war was carried on 
is not readily perceived ; and when perceived is 
not calculated to strike the imagination of boys 
and girls, who probably will, whatever Mr. 
Henty may tell them to the contrary, persist in 
finding ‘the comparatively petty affairs of 
Athens, Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes” as 
attractive as the events of later days. In spite, 
however, of the difficulties inherent to his 
subject, Mr. Henty has succeeded in writing a 
very interesting tale, conveying a good deal of 
historical information. The main events of the 
thirty years war, from the entrance of Gustavus 
into Germany until his death and the death of 
Wallenstein, are narrated in accordance with his- 
torical facts; and details and incidents are intro- 
duced, bringing home to the reader’s mind the 
terrible sufferings endured by the peasantry and 
the desolation of the country. The hero of the 
story is a daring Scottish lad, who serves in 
Munro’s regiment under the Swedish king, and 
whose adventures supply a personal interest to 
the entire narrative. The book has several 
illustrations. It seems a pity that it should not 
have been supplied with a map, illustrating the 
course of the war, boys, as a rule, being fully 
as ignorant of the geography as they are of the 
history of foreign countries. 


The Champion of Odin; or, Viking Life in 
the Days of Old. By J. Frederick Hodgetts. 
(Cassell.) This book deals with a much earlier 
period of history than Mr. Henty’s. The 
author has pressed Scandinavian tales into his 
service, and made a connected story out of 
them by altering incidents as_ suited his 
purpose, and by the introduction of fictitious 
personages. The youthful heroes of the tale, 
two foster brothers, after passing through many 
adventures, are taken prisoners fighting in 
England, where they enter the service of King 
Alfred, become Christians, and finally settle in 
the country. The descriptions of life and 
manners among the Scandinavians will increase 
the interest of the story to young readers. 
Elder ones will, we expect, strongly object to 
the phonetic spelling of proper names, which 
Mr. Hodgetts defends, on the ground that, had 
he spelt them correctly, the names would have 
been mispronounced, thus: ‘‘Jarl Hjalmar” 
appears as ‘‘Yarl Yalmar,” ‘“ Hakon” as 
‘*Hahkon.” We do not see that any good is 
gained by obtaining correct pronunciation at 
the expence of correct spelling. 


The Dragon and the Raven ; or, The Days of 
King Alfred. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie.) 
Mr. Henty is not well advised in claiming 
historical accuracy as one of the merits of this 
story, for the claim naturally draws the atten-~ 
tion of critics to the many slips which show 
that the author has ventured upon ground with 





which he is not familiar. The proper names 
are sadly awry; the heroine, a Danish maiden, 
is called Freda (a name which she changes on 
her baptism for ‘“‘the Christian name of 
Elfrida”’), and other Danish personages in the 
story are called ‘‘ Bijorn ”—meant, no doubt, 
for Bjérn—and Siegbert. Mr. Henty acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness for his account of the 
siege of Paris to ‘“‘the Abbé d’Abbon,” whom 
we recognise with surprise as an old acquaint- 
ance under a very new name. We are also 
surprised to be told that Old Paris was situated 
‘fon an island just at the confluence of the 
Seine and Marne.” However, apart from 
questions of historical correctness and local 
colour, there is no fault to be found with the 
story, which boys will read with keen interest. 


No. XIII. ; or, The Story of the Lost Vestal. 
by Emma Marshall (Cassell), and (Gytha’s 
Message, a Tale of Saxon England, by Emma 
Leslie (Blackie), are curiously like each other 
in several respects. They are both religious 
stories, and are both intended to be “‘ historical,” 
the one dealing with the England of the 
eleventh century, and the other with Rome and 
Britain in the third century. The authors 
have ‘‘read up” industriously in the history 
and archaeology of the periods treated of, 
but do not show real comprehension of their 
spirit. Apart from questions of historical 
correctness, however, the stories are not badly 
told, and will, at any rate, do no harm. 


Stirring Stories. By James Macaulay. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. Macaulay has had 
so much experience in catering for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of both young and old, that 
his name on a title-page produces a certain con- 
fidence. No one who buys Stirring Stories asa 
gift for boys will be disappointed. The stories 
are stirring, true, and suited to all tastes. 
With a disregard of chronological sequence and 
pedantic unity, he jumps forward from the con- 
quest of Mexico to the murder of the Duc 
D’Enghien, or backwards from Paul Jones to 
Edward III. ; but whatever subject he selects: 
‘‘Admirable Crichton’? or Charles XII., 
Waterloo or Majuba Hill, the story is sure to 
be interesting and well told. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE hear from Athens that the well-known 
archaeologist, Dr. Dérpfeld, has discovered on 
the Acropolis, between the Parthenon and the 
Erechtheum, remains of a prehistoric palace 
similar to those found at Hissarlik and Tiryns. 


WE understand that in Mr, Buchanan’s new 
poem, which will be ready for issue early next 
week, there are pen-and-ink portraits of Mr. 
Ruskin, Mr. Herbert Spencer, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr. Pater, Mr. Leslie Stephen, Mr, 
Mallock, Miss Cobbe, and other contemporaries. 
The book is a sort of poetical symposium, with 
discussions of the ‘burning’ questions of 
religion and science, and illustrative tales and 
lyrics. 

Lorp IppEsLEIcn’s address to the students 
of Edinburgh University on ‘‘The Pleasures, 
Dangers, and Uses of Desultory Reading,” will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., in the form of a small hand- 
book. 


STEPNIAK’s new book will be entitled The 
Russian Storm Cloud. It will contain chapters 
on the Russian Army, Poland, Terrorism in 
Russia, European Socialism, and Dynamiters. 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce 
its publication early next year. 


Mr. T. Hatt Carne has written another novel, 


which will be published first in the wena’ ue of 
the Liverpool Mercury, ts likewise Was his former 
novel, The Shadow of a Crime, It also 
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appear simultaneously in the Manchester Times, 
in one of Messrs. Harper’s serials, and in an 
Australian newspaper. The title chosen is 
‘* A Son of Hagar,” for the plot turns upon the 
abandonment of a wife. The scenc is laid partly 
in Cumberland, partly in London; and the 
time is the present. We may add that the 
story has already been dramatised by the author, 
in collaboration with Mr. R. Buchanan, thus 
protecting stage rights in advance, so far as 
possible. 


Messrs. Swan SoNNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
shortly publish a new edition of the Percy 
Reliques, in three volumes, edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley. 


A NEW book by Mr. C. 8. Devas, author of 
‘* Ground-Work of Economics,” is in the press. 
Itisentitled Studies of Family Life, acontribution 
to social science, giving characteristic examples 
of home life in different countries and ages of 
the world, and pointing out the significant con- 
trast between societies who have never received 
Christian teaching, those who have received and 
followed it, and, lastly, those who have received 
and have abandoned it. It will be published 
by Messrs. Burns & Oates early in January 
next. 


Mrs. Mo.tEswortH, author of ‘‘ Carrots,’’ is 
writing a serial story which will commence in 
Little Folks for January. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT will contribute a serial story 
entitled ‘‘ A Poor Gentleman” to The Leisure 
Hour for next year, beginning with the Jan- 
uary number. The same magazine will also 
have articles by Prof. Mandell Creighton, Mrs. 
Bishop (Miss Isabella Bird), Dr. Gordon Stables, 
Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer, Mr. J. G. Wood, &c. 


THE Rev. T. Birkett Dover has just sent to 
press, with Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein «& Co., 
a work on the miracles, dealing with them 
chiefly from a devotional point of view. 

Mr. ALEX. GARDNER will shortly issue a 
volume of essays and sketches by Mr. Alex. 
Lamont, under the title of ‘‘ Papers from Dove- 
dale, by the Rector.” The author is a young 
man of letters, residing in Glasgow; and the 
several papers of which the work is composed 
have already appeared in Chambers’s Journal, the 
Quiver, and other magazines. 

The Gospel of Hope, a collection of poems 
written from a novel point of view, will be 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. The author is 
Mr. Arthur Stephens. 


Mr. JAMES FURRELL, formerly editor of the 
Calcutta Englishman, has started a new monthly 
review at Calcutta, called the Indian Review. 
The most notable feature in its programme is 
that it will have “nothing to do with any 
subject touching on the natives.” 


WE are glad to see that the Oxford Magazine 
is giving its support to the appeal for subscrip- 
tions on behalf of Walt Whitman. 


TE Oxford Historical Society has issued to 
its subscribers two more volumes, which are 
worthy companions to the two first. Voll. iii. 
is The Early History of Oxford, 727-1100, by 
Mr. James Parker, preceded by a sketch of the 
mythical origin of the city and university. 
Vol. iv., by the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, is entitled 
Memorials of Merton Cvllege. It consists of 
two parts, (1) a historical sketch of the college 
from its foundation to the middle of the 
eighteenth century; (2) short biographical 
notices of the wardens and fellows elected 
down to the end of the reign of William ITT. 


Tne Cheltenham Browning Society had a 
most successful meeting last Saturday week. 
They read ‘‘ Pippa Passes”? through; Miss 
C. Chute, of the Ladies’ College, sang Miss 
Hartog’s charming setting of ‘‘The Year’s at 
the Spring,” and Miss Alice Borton’s more 





difficult’ song, composed expressly for the 
occasion, ‘‘ You'll love me yet.” Six papers 
on different points in the play were read by 
members, and a short discussion followed. The 
hon. sec., the Rev. J. Mugliston, of Newick 
House, has also read some Browning poems to 
the Young Women’s Institute. Though the 
Cheltenham Society has lost Mrs. Owen and 
Miss Rochfort Smith, their Browning work 
still goes prosperously on. 


Dr. FERDINAND WOLFF is delivering a series 
of three lectures at Oxford on ‘‘ Economics, 
Politics, and Philosophy.” Dr. Wolff, who has 
now for many years lived in Lancashire, was 
on the staff of the Rheinische Zeitung during 
the stirring times of 1848, and still maintains 
the doctrines of Lassalle and Karl Marx. 


Tue first volume of the late Dr. Arnold 
Ruge’s ‘‘ Correspondence” will be issued im- 
mediately, by Weidmann, of Berlin. The work, 
which has been edited by Dr. Paul Nerrlich, 
covers the period from 1825 to 1880, and will 
thus furnish a valuable contribution to contem- 
porary history. 

DvRInG the erection of the new Sion College, 
and the consequent closing of its library, an 
opportunity is given for students to consult the 
archiepiscopal collection at Lambeth Palace, 
which is open daily, Saturdays excepted. Be- 
sides the valuable records of the see, rare 
printed books, pamphlets, &c., several modern 
works have lately been added, while the special 
series on Kentish history and topography has 
been greatly increased. 

Pror. Kart PEARSON will deliver a discourse 
at the South Place Institute on the morning of 
Sunday next, November 29, upon ‘‘ Enthusiasm 
of the Market Place and of the Study.” 


THE New York Publishers’ Weekly of No- 
vember 7 prints short communications from 
some fifty American authors on the subject of 
international copyright, from which we repro- 
duce the following : 


**¢ Let justice be done though the heavens fall.’ 
Louisa May Alcott.’’ 

“Tam in favour of international copyright as 
a pure and simple act of justice, without any 
‘manufacturing’ or other ‘ clause’ whatsoever. 

James A, Harrison.”’ 

“*T am in favour of any and all legislation that 
recognises the equal rights of any and all authors 
to their own property in any and all countries. 

Bret Harte.”’ 

“‘There is nothing to say except that the present 
condition of things is a national dishonour, and 
a personal shame to every one of us. 

W. D. Howells.” 

‘Free trade, international copyright, civil ser- 
vice reform. These are the first objects of desire 
with me, and have been ever since the abolition of 
slavery.—James Parton.”’ 

“‘T am decidedly in favour of insisting upon 
a simple international copyright for authors, with- 
out any reference to publishers, printers, or im- 
porters.—Charles Dudley Warner.”’ 

Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’s novel, Love—or a 
Name, which was reviewed in the ACADEMY of 
last week, is published in this country, not by 
Messrs. Triibner (as there stated), but by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Christmas double number of the Mnglish 
Illustrated Magazine is chiefly notable for its 
full-page engravings, of which there are no 
less than twelve. For frontispiece is given the 
‘‘Head of Fortune,” from the picture by Mr. 
Burne Jones, exhibited at the Grosvenor two 
or three years ago. It is engraved by Mr. W. 
Biscombe-Gardner, and forms a worthy ex- 
ample of the pure art of woodeutting. For 
the rest, Mr. O. Lacour takes the palm, both 





for quantity and quality. Herarely falls below 
his own high standard, which is conspicuous in 
landscapes. As to the drawings, Mr. F. Noel 
Paton effectively sets off a rather slight account 
of a visit to Killarney; while Mr. H. Furniss 
has been unable to avoid caricature in his por- 
traits of some of the best-known members of the 
House of Peers. Mr. Robertson, who has illus- 
trated his own article on North Brittany, shows 
to equal advantage with pencil and pen. 
Apart from the continuation of Mr. Christie 
Murray’s serial story, which is scarcely inferior 
to ‘‘ Rainbow Gold ”—in our judgment the best 
novel of the year—the letter-press is not very 
remarkable. Mrs. Oliphant is not seen at her 
best in the conventional “‘ short story” of crime 
and mystery, though there are touches in “‘ Dr, 
Barrtre” that show the master hand. 


AFTER a succession of rather unusually in- 
teresting numbers of Le Livre (Fisher Unwin), 
it would be unreasonable to grumble at the 
Novemberissue for being not quite equal to them. 
The illustration—for a specimen of M. Quantin’s 
new édition de luxe of famous novels is rather an 
advertisement than an illustration—is of a 
modern binding (apparently American), which 
shows very creditable execution, but a certain 
poverty and commonplaceness of design. The 
two chief articles—on ‘‘ Literary and Artistic 
Signboards in Paris,” and on the reverend 
bibliographers, Niceron and Goujet— are useful, 
if not very remarkable. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MISS ALMA MURRAY AS COLOMBE. 
(Browning Society, November 19, 1885.) 


Tuvs from my hair I pluck the coronet— 
My brow throbs easier now [ lose its weight— 
Unclasp the brooch-pin of this robe of state, 
A year’s mistake, please God, not life’s regret. 
Woman, not duchess—now I quite forget 
The empire fortune carried as her freight, 
And simple maid choose simple man for mate, 
So thou wilt wear me as love’s amulet. 


Give me thy hand. You called me once “ play- 
queen,’ 
Love is the priest, he crowns me ever thine, 
Anoints with sacred oil this head of mine, 
Decks me in cloth of gold with jewels sheen, 
— me for good and ill, through rain and 
shine, 
Queen of thy soul, Colombe of Ravestein. 


Evcene Mason. 








THE PROPOSED UNIVERSITY FOR 
LONDON. 


THE action of Convocation in rejecting the 
scheme put forward by Lord Justice Fry’s 
committee may be regarded from two quite 
distinct standpoints. On the one hand, Convo- 
cation may be looked upon as a body of 
gentlemen knowing nothing about academic 
matters or the wants of London teachers, and, 
therefore, naturally inclined to crush any 
scheme of university reform as liable to limit 
their own prerogatives. Or, on the other hand, 
we may regard Convocation as having quite 
sufficient knowledge of academic matters to 
come to the conclusion that the scheme before 
it was not calculated to further the establish- 
ment of a real teaching university in London. 
Which of these alternatives we are to accept 
depends on the line which may be adopted by 
Convocation on December 8. We can hardly 
think it will treat seriously the vague and ex- 
traordinary scheme propounded by Mr. Magnus; 
but if Convocation quietly shelves the whole 
matter, we shall be compelled to re it as 
an obstacle in the way of educational progress, 
and shall trust to reform taking place over its 
head. Such a view of Convocation at the 
present moment would, however, be premature, 
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and, we believe, unjust. Many of its members 
have been students of the London colleges or 
medical schools, and have the welfare of those 
bodies as much at heart as that of the existing 
university. It is thus not unlikely that they 
should know something of the pressing needs of 
higher education in London. We prefer then 
at present to adopt the second alternative, and 
trust that Convocation will not reject every 
scheme of reform, but has only rejected the pre- 
sent on account of its unsatisfactory character. 
There can be little doubt that the whole 
movement has been too hurried. Before clear 
conceptions had been formed of metropolitan 
needs and possibilities, a scheme was brought 
before Convocation which was neither calcu- 
lated to win the confidence of teachers, nor to 
excite the enthusiasm of the public—both 
necessary factors for a reform of so great import- 
ance. We cannot help thinking, although it 
may be venturesome to suggest it, that Convo- 
cation would best assist the cause of university 
teaching in London at this juncture by a simple 
resolution to the effect, that, while recognising 
the paramount importance of creating a teaching 
element in the university, it regards no scheme 
as sufficiently ripe to warrant immediate action. 
Such a motion would allow that time for sug- 
gestion, criticism, and discussion which is really 
necessary, if there is to be any unanimity 
among the workers in this cause—if there is to 
be any chance of a well-thought-out, effective 
scheme being ultimately carried. There must 
be time also for the creation of a public opinion 
on this matter. It is very significant of its 
present practical non-existence that hardly a 
single London newspaper has thought it worth 
while to devote an article either to the Associa- 
tion scheme or to that of Lord Justice Fry’s 
committee. Premising, then, that there is not 
much likelihood of immediate practical action, 
we shall devote the remainder of this article to 
the questions :—1. What theoretically should a 
teaching university in London be? 2. How far 
is such a teaching university possible with 
regard to existing institutions ; how far can it 
be harmonised with them ? Ifthe remarks that 
we may make succeed in drawing forth ex- 
pressions of opinion from some of the many 
who must be competent to judge in academic 
matters, this article will have more than ful- 
filled its object. In endeavouring to throw 
some light upon the answers which must be 
given to the questions we have proposed, we 
shall abide by the following principles, upon 
which we have insisted in earlier articles : 

1. No professional corporation, no technical 
college, no sectarian theological seminary, no 
night-school need be considered in the theory 
or the possibility of a teaching university in 
London. These bodies may fulfil invaluable 
functions, but they are not academic. 

2. The only existing bodies which need be 
considered are the present university, Uni- 
versity College, King’s College, and the 
leading medical schools. 

For the purposes of the present article we 
shall place entirely on one side the medical 
faculty of the proposed university, because it 
is a subject on which we are not competent to 
enter. We may note, however, that the or- 
ganisation of the medical faculty as suggested by 
Sir George Young’s Association was essentially 
good, in that (a) it recognised that the medical 
students of the proposed university must have 
studied in its colleges or schools; () it limited 
those schools to certain institutions of known 
reputation ; whereas, in the other faculties, no 
such limitation was really given. 

Without indulging in historic niceties, it is 
not unprofitable to remind our readers that the 
term ‘‘ university” did not arise from the idea 
of a school in which all things were taught, 
nor did it arise from the idea of a body which 
embraced all the teachers of a given district. 





The universitas was essentially a corporation — 
it was the universitas magistrorum et scholarium 
—a recognised body of teachers and students 
to whom the pope or a prince had given special 
privileges and a legal status. The union of 
teachers and students working to a common 
end, which is essentially involved in the 
mediaeval universitas, is the best possible ideal 
which can be formed even in the present day 
of a true university. The common end is in- 
tellectual development. This intellectual de- 
velopment involves not only the influence of 
teachers upon students, but of students upon 
teachers—namely, the mental growth which 
takes place even in the most developed mind 
as it assists the growth of others. This end 
of a real university, therefore, demands as its 
functions: (1) the spread of old, and the 
discovery of new knowledge—teaching and 
research; (2) the closest possible contact 
between teacher and taught. The collegiate 
system of our old universities was essentially 
calculated to provide the second function; 
owing to various causes, which are matter for 
history, the first had fallen somewhat into 
decay. The new statutes, while undoubtedly 
resuscitating the first, have done much to 
injure the second by striking a blow at the 
collegiate system. 

The practical ends of life require in some 
cases an outward and visible symbol of a man’s 
intellectual power. This symbolis given in a 
rough and ready way by the process of gradua- 
tion. Graduating humanity, calibrating its in- 
tellectual power is not the end of a university ; 
but for the sake of practical life teaching bodies 
have undertaken this rough process of calibra- 
tion, and in doing so have employed the old 
method by which a scholar was raised from the 
ranks of the taught to those of the teachers. 
This process has in England been generally an 
examination in old knowledge, in Germany an 
exhibition of the students’ power to gain new; 
both methods have their value, and need not for 
our present purposes be compared. But if this 
graduation is to be of any worth, it must be en- 
trusted to the teaching body. If we were choos- 
ing a mathematical master, and had nothing but 
graduation to go upon, why should we naturally 
give the preference to a Cambridge over a 
London man? For the very obvious reason 
that we may suppose in the one case that the 
man has come under the influence of « school of 
teachers, who, whatever their faults, have con- 
tributed largely to make English mathematics 
what they are; while in the second case we 
only know that the graduate has written satis- 
factory answers on one or two occasions to a 
series of questions at Burlington House. It is 
the character of the teachers, not of the 
examination, which renders the graduation of 
value. We do not hesitate to trust the Cam- 
bridge or Oxford teachers with this really 
secondary power of graduation. If a teaching 
university is to be created in London, such 
power must be given without question to its 
teachers. Those teachers, if only care be taken 
to appoint strong men, are unlikely to lower 
their own body in the eyes of the outer world 
by giving their degrees too cheaply ; their own 
reputation depends upon it. When they need 
help, they will summon it from outside, as the 
custom at Oxford and Cambridge has been of 
late years. To assert that it is objectionable 
that teachers and examiners should be taken 
from the same body is, first, to giveexamination 
an absurdly prominent position, and secondly to 
insult your teachers. If you have not con- 
fidence in them, turn them out; or if that be 
not possible, choose better men on the next 
occasion. Public opinion can very easily be 
brought to bear when once a public institution 
like the proposed teaching university is started. 
If our theoretical view of what a university 
should be have any solid basis, we are led to 





the two following conclusions : (1) The students 
must be brought into intimate relation with 
the teachers; (2) the teachers must have the 
power of graduation. It is idle to oppose our 
first conclusion with some such vague phrase 
as Lehrfreiheit und Lernfreiheit ! because free- 
dom in the latter case may mean the licence not 
to learn, but to “cram.” It neglects above all 
the important factor in intellectual develop- 
ment which arises from bringing teacher and 
scholar together. Ifa university is to fulfil its 
aim—to do yeoman service in the cause of 
knowledge—it must bring a body of men of all 
ages together, keep them together, and create 
an esprit de corps, which historically has .always 
been a condition necessary to any group of 
men who are working to a great common end, 

There arises, however, a point which seems 
to have been somewhat neglected in the discus- 
sions which have taken place over the proposed 
university. If it is to take its stand beside the 
other great universities of the country, it must 
be able to command the best men ; and this it 
can only do, if it has the power of the purse. 
This power of the purse is not only required for 
the mere object of paying its men, but for 
giving them the means of fulfilling their 
mission. The ideal university in London must 
have laboratories, libraries, and possibly a 
press - which shall be the equals of those 
attached to any university in the world. It 
may not be necessary or practical to attempt 
the creation of all this in the next ten or even 
twenty years, but it must be kept in mind. 
Above all, it is idle to shirk the fact that the 
proposed university will have to make a demand 
on the beneficence of private individuals, or on 
the public purse. At the same time it is con- 
soling to reflect that if public-spirited in- 
dividuals are not often found in the nineteenth 
century and in our metropolis, yet that there 
exist considerable semi-public funds which 
might reasonably be called upon to contribute 
towards this wholly public good. 

As for the method on which the proposed 
university shall govern itself, that is a very 
minor matter indeed. Once insure that you 
have got first-class teachers, and such only, 
then they will easily adapt themselves to any 
organisation, or adapt any organisation to 
themselves. Faculties, appointing boards of 
study, and members of a governing council or 
senate, such as are suggested in the scheme of 
Sir George Young’s Association, are good or 
bad, will work or not work, just in accordance 
with the class of men you get upon your 
faculties. If your faculty is an omnium 
gatherum, then it will not work; if it is com- 
posed of the recognised academic teachers of 
our ideal university, then it will work, even 
excellently. It is the men, not the forms, 
which are important in this matter, at all events 
at the present stage of its development. We 
must insure that the university of the first city 
of the world shall {be able to procure and to 
retain first-class men. 

Here for the present we must leave our first 
question as to the theoretical nature of the 
proposed university. We may sum up our 
results in the following four powers which we 
believe to be essential : 

1. Power of teaching and of learning. 

2. Power of graduation. 

3. Power to obtain and to retain first-class 
men, 

4. Power to assist scholarly and scientific 
research, 

By the ‘‘ power of teaching and of learning” 
we understand the power to regulate that union 
of teachers and students which we believe to be 
necessary for the development of both; the 
pursnit of the same studies by old and young 
together for a certain number of years (the 
‘*academic period ”’) is the essential universitas 
magistrorum et scholarium. 
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We will now make some suggestions towards 
answering thesecond, the practical question: How 
is it possible to approach this theoretical univer- 
sity having regard to the existing institutions ? 
For this purpose we shall use the term ‘‘ existing 
college” to include University and King’s col- 
leges, and possibly the medical schools, but to 
exclude all other existing bodies. ‘‘ Existing 
university” and ‘‘ proposed university” carry 
their own meanings. ‘The two great points to 
be borne in mind are the work which the exist- 
ing university and the existing colleges have 
done in the past. However far the existing 
university is from the ideal wniversitas magis- 
trorum et scholarium, it has done work which 
cannot be ignored ; and the idea of establishing 
a second university in London, if not impossible, 
ought, at present at least, to be avoided. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered that 
University College was established on the basis 
of a London university ; and that, notwith- 
standing the essentially unfavourable circum- 
stances under whichit has had to labour, it has 
always endeavoured to work from the univer- 
sity rather than from the collegiate standpoint. 
Those who know how its best teachers have 
almost invariably been carried off by richer 
institutions understand what it has had to 
struggle with. What need to point to such 
striking examples as those of Sylvester and 
Henrici, Burdon Sanderson and Michael Foster, 
Seeley and Masson? Obviously the power of 
retaining first-class men, in this case the power 
of the purse, has not been with University 
College. Yet, while the services of this college 
for university education have been great, far 
beyond that of any other body in London, 
it would be idle to base the scheme of 
the proposed university on this college 
alone. Throw in King’s College, which the 
course of history has evolved, and still, if 
London were properly aroused to the import- 
ance of university education, those two colleges 
would not suffice for its needs. Last session, 
in all the faculties, there were 1250 students 
at University College. In a city of four 
millions at least 8,000 or 10,000 students might 
be looked for. We might reasonably hope 
that the two existing colleges would be sup- 
plemented by at least two others to the south- 
west and north-east of the metropolis. Out 
of the chaos of institutions at South Kensington 
it might, in course of time, be possible to evolve 
a great college with university aspirations. 
The north-east of London will probably have 
to wait long before its needs in this direction 
are supplied; but, with the growth of the 
popular desire for education, it is hard to say 
that the need will never be supplied. With 
three or four such colleges as these, each in 
itself a miniature university, we have the 
elements out of which our proposed university 
may be constructed. Till other colleges, how- 
ever, are called into being, we must content 
ourselves with those which exist. How can 
they be combined with the existing university 
so as, in some degree, to fulfil our ideal? It 
is evident that, if it be needful to bring teacher 
and student together for an ‘‘ academic period ”’ 
—that if graduation be a symbol of the 
student having received a ‘‘ university educa- 
tion ’’—it is quite impossible to associate the 
London teachers in the examining work of 
the existing university. That is the point 
which the Association scheme and the scheme 
of Lord Justice Fry’s committee hopelessly 
failed to grasp. The London teachers have no 
special business with examining all the world ; 
nor would it, as we have before said, be fair 
to the country colleges. The existing univer- 
sity will, and must, continue to examine in its 
present fashion; but there is absolutely no 
reason why it should not graft upon its present 
functions that of a local teaching side. Here it 
seems to us that the conflict of interests between 


the existing university and the existing colleges 


may be assuaged. The existing university 
would retain its position and even increase its 
importance; but, in addition to being a 
national examining body, it would become a 
genuine university. The teaching side of the 
London University would be composed of the 
staff of the various component colleges; and 
there is no reason why the scheme of faculties 
and boards of study, as suggested by Sir George 
Young, should not form the basis of its or- 
ganisation. The council or executive body of 
the teaching side would then be composed 
partially of representatives of the existing 
university, partially of representatives of the 
governing and professorial bodies of the col- 
leges. The existing university would grant 
degrees to the students of the colleges on the 
results of examinations of their own students, 
organised by the faculties, with what assistance 
from outside might seem to them necessary. 
In such a scheme as this, the first two powers 
we have enumerated above as essentials of a 
real university would be assured for the pro- 
posed teaching side of the existing university. 

It cannot be expected, however, that the 
existing university would grant its degrees to 
the students of the teaching side, unless it had 
some voice in the choice of the college teachers, 
It would be necessary that the governing body of 
the existing university should have a veto, if not 
a vote, in the election of the professors in the 
constituent colleges. We cannot understand 
how there could be any real opposition to 

anting the existing university this authority, 
for its only object would be to insure the 
election of the best possible man. It could not 
be in any way opposed to the real interests of 
the colleges. 

We now reach the two further powers which 
are so necessary for our proposed university— 
the power of obtaining and retaining first-class 
men, and the power to assist scholarly and 
scientific research. How is our proposed teach- 
irg side to be provided with these powers ? Both, 
of course, mean an appeal, in some form or 
another, to the public purse. But for what 
purpose is the public purse to be requisitioned ? 
After some thought we believe that the founda- 
tion of a certain number of well-paid ‘‘ regius 
professorships ’’ would, to a great extent, fulfil 
the first object of obtaining and retaining first- 
class men. There has been a considerable out- 
cry on the part of the colleges against any such 
suggestion; but we think that, with certain 
modifications, the scheme is essentially a good 
one, and one at which the colleges need feel no 
alarm. The outcry and the alarm have arisen 
from the belief that the ‘‘regius professors ” 
would draw away students from the ordinary 
professors, and so affect incomes which depend 
entirely on students’ fees. There need be no 
fear of this, if the duty of the ‘‘regius pro- 
fessors”? were teaching of the more advanced 
kind ; but, be this as it might, our conception is 
that the ‘‘ regius professorships” should be 
looked upon as the highest offices and prizes on 
the teaching side. If, on a vacancy occurring, 
there were a really able man in any one of the 
colleges, he would be elected to the vacant 
regius professorship. Only in the absence of 
such a man would it be necessary and.advisable 
to strengthen the teaching side of the university 
from outside. Thus the existence of the pro- 
fessorships would be the very means by which 
the colleges would retain the services of first-class 
men, They would be prizes worth waiting for. 
To bind the elements ot the proposed teaching 
side more closely together an arrangement 
similar to that introduced at Cambridge by the 
new statutes might well be adopted—namely, 
to the governing body of each college a certain 
number of the regius professors should be 
attached, so that they might be brought into 





close union with the teaching staff of that col- 





lege. Our readers will clearly understand that 
no college would be considered as having a 
right to so many, or even any, regius pro- 
fessorships; only the occupants of such chairs 
would bring their influence to bear in college 
politics. 

As to the final power with which we would 
endow our proposed teaching side—the power 
to assist scholarly and scientific research—wo 
believe that when once such an organisation as 
we have sketched was called into being, it would 
be possible for the teaching side to appeal to 
the — for the funds inevitably necessary 
for laboratories, libraries, and a press, At 
first such funds might well be used to increase 
existing facilities; but later, with the ever 
widening work of the new teaching side, fresh 
accommodation would be wanted, and fresh 
possibilities ap Once settle upon an or- 
ganisation with which the existing university 
and the existing colleges are satisfied, and, 
we believe, their united influence well-directed 
could extract nearly anything from the public 
and the state. If these bodies will only unite 
for common action and for a common scheme, 
all is possible for them; and we feel sure that 
the general public would not show the present 
indifference to any well-considered proposals 
which those united bodies might put forth. 
Such a scheme as we have endeavoured to 
suggest in very broad outline, does not, we 
think, bear the stamp of the impossible ideal 
about it. We might , don drawn an interesting 
picture of auniversitas magistrorum et scholarium, 
with its lectures and its laboratories, its 
libraries, its syndicates, and its press, all in full 
swing; such a picture would, however, be of 
little use at the present time, when the all- 
important point is really to investigate how the 
apparently conflicting interests of the existing 
university and the existing colleges may be to 
some extent reconciled, so that these bodies 
may work together towards supplying what all 
recognise as a distinct want—namely, university 
education as well as national examination in 
London. We believe that the solution of the 
problem lies in the foundation of a teachin 
side to the existing university, which shall, in 
fact, absorb the colleges, and open up for them, 
as well as for the university, a fresh life—not 
remodelling its old functions, but endowing it 
with anew function. The possibility of carrying 
out such a scheme, or any other, depends en- 
tirely on the extent to which individuals are 
ready to sacrifice their own love of power and 
their conception, albeit often one-sided, of their 
own interests, Karu PEARSON, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


DR. MORRIS’S EDITION OF ‘‘ CHAUCER’S 
PROLOGUE,” ETC. 


London: Nov, 25, 1885. 

Task you to let me correct a blunder that 
appears on p. vi. of this book, published by the 
Clarendon Press. 

After my discoveries and those of Mr. Rye as 
to Chaucer’s early life and parentage, my friend 
Dr. Richard Morris put into my hands the 
revision of the first pages of his Introduction to 
his edition of the “ Prologue,” &c. 

To prove the folly of the old date of 1328 
for Chaucer’s birth, I cited a petition of that 
oe in the Rolls of Parliament that Chaucer's 

ather was then still unmarried (unkore diemuric) 





and living with his mother and step-father ; 
and I added 

‘* Moreover, the Coram Rege Roll of Trinity Term, 
5 Edw. III., a.p. 1331, shows xo plea by Geoffrey 
Hace that John Chaucer had then married the 
Joan de Esthalle whom they tried to marry him to 
in 1324.”’ 

Here was indirect proof that Chaucer’s father 
was not married even in 1331. But the printers 
unfortunately turned my words no plea into 
in the pleas, thus inventing a false statement, 
and contradicting my argument. This false 
statement has been disseminated for several 
years, and is only found out now because Prof. 
Child, of Harvard, lately asked me whether 
there was not a fresh unsupported assertion in 
Dr. Morris’s last edition. On this, I wrote to 
the Clarendon Press for a copy of the book ; 
and to my disgust found out the mess which 
had been made of my words. A lucky pasting 
into my oJd copy of Morris of a duplicate proof, 
with my corrections for the stereotype, enabled 
me to see how the blunder had arisen after the 
revise had left my hands. 

I ask all owners of copies of the last edition 
of Dr. Morris’s text-book to alter the words 
in the pleas on the last line of p. vi. to no plea. 
The Clarendon Press will alter the plate, and 
all copies in hand. F. J. FURNIVALL. 





THE YORKSHIRE ‘‘ DALES.”’ 


Settrington : Nov. 23, 1885. 

Mr. Peacock is undoubtedly right in sup- 
posing that some of the Liricolnshire dales are 
not valleys (Old-Norse dalr), but “deals,” or 
shares of Jand (Old-Norse deild, Anglo-Saxon 
del, German theil), There are also in York- 
shire a few, but only a very few, place-names, 
such as North Dalton (Domesday, Delton) or 
Grindall, near Burlington (Domesday, Geren- 
dele), which are shown by the three tests of 
the ancient spelling, the modern pronunciation, 
and the local and configuration, to be ‘‘ deals”’ 
and not ‘‘ dales.”” But as for Kirby Underdale, 
which Mr. Peacock would include in the number, 
every available consideration is against him : not 
only the local pronunciation, the spelling, and 
the geographical configuration of the precipi- 
tous dale in which Kirby lies; but also, which 
seems decisive, the remarkable relation of this 
lower or ‘‘under” dale to the neighbouring 
“upper ’’ dales, such as Longdale, Waterdale, 
Burdale (Domesday, Bredale, i.e., “‘ broaddale ’’), 
and Thixendale (Domesday, Sixtendale), where 
sixteen of these deep and narrow dales con- 
verge. Here we have a system of related and 
contiguous ‘‘dales,” all with appropriate 
descriptive names, from which Kirby Under- 
dale cannot, I think, be disjoined. 


Isaac TAYLOR. 








A CURIOUS PRONOMINAL FORM. 
Berlio, 8.W. Kleinbeerenstr. 7: Nov. 2, 1985. 

Every thorough Middle-English student, I 
dare say, knows the curious form hemen or 
hymen = ‘‘them,” which occurs very frequently 
in the Romance of Sir Feruwmbras, ed. Herr- 
tage, but so rarely elsewhere that Miitzner, 
Worterbuch, ii. 449", gives only one other in- 
stance. It is, however, no new formation, but 
a continuation of an Old-English form, which 
we find in a passage printed in Hickes’s Dis- 
sertatio Epistolaris, p. 119, and which I quote 
here from my own copy of the MS.: ‘ Donne 
rested sanctus dunstanus arcebiscop and sanctus 
agustinus cet cantwarabirig and fela oSra sancta 
mid heoman.” As heoman accounts for the 
Middle-English hemen, so an Old-English 
*himan would account for the Middle-English 
hymen. The -an, I think, stands for an earlier 
-um, the termination of the dative plural, so 
that hcoman for heom, or *himan for him, may 
be compared to Modern High-German éhnen or 





denen, for Middle High-German in and den. 
So Dr. Furnivall, when he wrote about hymen : 
‘Tt is as if hym had been taken asa crude form, 
like ox, and the plural -en put on to it” 
(Eleventh Report of the Early-English Text 
Society’s Committee, p. 8), seems to me to have 
been near the truth. JuLIvUs ZUPITZA, 








**A”’ HISTORICAL SKETCH, OR ‘‘AN’’ HISTORICAL 
SKETCH ? 
Wintertur, Switzerland: Nov. 23, 1885. 

Most English writers use the form an 
historical, and the grammarians allow, nay, 
even prescribe it. But though in historical the 
accent is removed to the second syllable, the h 
is not silent, or ought not to be so; and we 
should, therefore, expect a historical, just as we 
also say a university. 

We sometimes find an harangue, an har- 
monious verse, ax unanimous resolution, even 
an unit, an useless waste of life, an hero; but 
we know that, according to the particular case, 
such language is quaint, or antiquated, or 
elevated, and no grammarian soul think of 
recommending it for general use. 

Am I right in saying that an historical, an 
historian, an heroic, etc., is antiquated, and 
ought not to be encouraged for ordinary modern 
English speech ? A. BAUMGARTNER. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 30, 3p.m. London Institution: “The 
Lifeand Works ot Hogarth,” by Mr. J. E. Hodgson, 
8p.m. Royal Academy: Demonstration, * The 
Neck, Hand, and Face,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘‘ The 
Microscope,” II , by Mr. J. Mayall, 

8p.m. Aristotelian: ‘‘Plato’s Phaedo,” by Mr. 
D. G. Ritchie. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘A Journey Overland 
from Capetown across the Zambesi to Lake Nyassa,” 
by Mr. W. Montagu Kerr. 

Tu EspAY, Dec. 1,8pm. Biblical Archaeology: “ Are 
there Totem Clans in the Old Testament !” by Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: *‘ High-Speed Motors,” 
by Mr. John Imray ; ** Continuous-current Dynamo- 
Electric Machiaes, and their Engines,” by Mr. 
Gisbert Kapp. 

8.30 pm. Zoological: Oa“ The Origin of the 
Urinary Biadier,” by Mr. John Bland Sutton; on 
‘The Lepidoptera of Bombay and the Deccan. IV., 
Heterocera,” by Col. Swinhoe; ‘* The Comparative 
Osteology of the Trochilidae, Caprimulgidae, and 
Oypselidae,” by Dr. . Shufeldt; ‘ The 
Isopoda, collected during the Voyage of the Chal- 
lenger, II., Munnopsidae,”’ by Mr. F’. E, Beddard. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 2,8 p.m. Royal Academy: Demon- 
stration, * The Figure,” I., by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ** Technical Art Teach- 

ing,” by Mr. F E. Hulme. 
8 p.m. Geological: ‘‘Some Deep Borings in 

Kent—a Contribution to the Deep-seated Geology 
ot the London Basin,” by Mr. W. Whitaker ; 
* Old Sea-beaches at Teignmouth, Devon,’’ by Mr. 
G. Wareing Ormerod ; ‘Some Recent Openings in 
the Liassic and Oolitic Rocks of Fawler in Oxford- 
shire, and tbe Arrangement of those Rocks near 
Charlbury,” by Mr. F. A. Bather. 

THurRspay, Dec, 3, 4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: 
* Excavations in Asia Minor,” by Mr. R. P. Pullan. 

7 p.m. London Institution: “The Musical 
Dramas of Wagner,” I., by Mr. C, Armbruster. 

8 p.m. Linnean: “ Castilloa elastica and some 
allied Plants,’ by Sir J. D. Hooker; “ Effects of 

Solar Spect:um on Transpiration in Plants,’ by the 
Rev. G. Henslow; “ Parasites collected by the late 
Charles Darwin,” by Prof. Cobbold; ** Variations 
of the Cirri in Comatulae,” by Mr. P. 1. Carpenter. 

8 pm. Chemical: **The Sugars of the Cereals, 
and in Malted Grain,’ and “The Presence of 
Raffinose in Barley, by Mr. C. O’sullivan; ‘The 
Evidence of Constitution afforded by Absorption 
Spectra,” by Capt. Abney. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries: “ Roman Villa at Yat- 
ton,”’ by the Rev. H. M. Scarth; ** Roman Inscribed 
Stone from Castlenock, Northumberland,” by Mr. 
R. 8. Ferguson: ‘*'Two Cut-paper Spanish Pic- 
tures,” by Mr. G. Maw; “ Mediaeval Thurible 
found at Ribble, Worcester,” by Sir John Maclean. 

Frioay, Dec. 4.7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting : ‘‘ The Foundations of the Forth Bridge,” 
by Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice; **The Building, 
Launching, and Sinking of the Queensferry Pneu- 
mati = gga at the Forth Bridge Works,” by Mr. 

. W. Moir. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy : Demonstration, ‘The 
Figure,” IL., by Prot. J. Marshall. 

8 p.m, Philological: ‘The Words from Jf to 
Holy in the New English Dictionary,” by Mr, B, L. 
Brandreth, 


nee p.m. Carlyle Society: Annual General Meet- 
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SCIENCE. 


TWO BOOKS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE. 


General Principles of the Structure of | Byrn 


Language. By J. Byrne. In 2 vols. 


(Triibner. ) 


Logos: Ursprung und Wesen der Begriffe. 
By Ludwig Noiré. (Leipzig : Engelmann.) 


Tursz two works resemble each other in one 
important respect: they both deal with the 
philosophy of language, and attack the 
problems of speech upon their philosophical 
side. They thus lie outside the fashionable 
current of linguistic research, which looks 
chiefly to the physiological side of language 
and the phonetic laws that it obeys, while, on 
the other hand, they ean hardly be regarded 
as concerned with that psychological study of 
speech of which Dr. Karl Abel has been the 
latest expounder. Mr. Byrne’s work is in 
great measure what would have been called a 
grammaire raisonnée at the beginning of the 
present century, though it is a grammaire 
raisonnée not of one language only, but of 
language in general; and Prof. Noiré’s new 
volume is the third and concluding part of his 
work on the origin and nature of human 
thought. The first part of the work was 
reviewed by myself, some years ago, in the 
Acapemy. It dealt with that old puzzle of 
thinking man—the origin of the language he 
speaks—and essayed to show that the source 
of human language and of human thought is 
one and the same. Language starts with the 
cries uttered by men when engaged in a 
common action, and is thus essentially a social 
product. 

The first part of Prof. Noiré’s work was 
followed by a volume on “‘ The Tool” and its 
importance in the history of human develop- 
ment; the last and crowning portion of his 
work lies before us now. Starting from the 
doctrine of the necessary interdependence of 
language and thought, he traces the growth, 
and therewith analyses the character, of 
human reason, which finds its ultimate ex- 
pression in the ‘‘ Logos’’—at once sentence and 
proposition. As word is derived from word, 
so is idea from idea; but to separate words 
from ideas is to destroy that which gives life 
to the word, as well as that which gives form 
to the idea. In the concluding words of the 
Preface : 


‘‘ The laws which determine changes of signifi- 
cation and the development of rational concepts 
are one and the same; hence an insight into 
the origin and nature of concepts is supremely 
necessary. To divide the science of language 
pie philosophy is to tear asunder body and 
80 — 


Mr. Byrne’s work is an elaborate attempt 
to ascertain the laws which govern the struc- 
ture of language and languages, to determine 
why the grammar of one language differs 
from that of another, and to prove the pre- 
sence of conditions which have produced that 
difference. He begins by stating what influ- 
ences certain conditions might have been 
expected to have exercised on the structure 
of speech, and then, taking language after 
language, endeavours to show that these in- 
fluences have actually been at work. Among 
the conditions a prominent place is given not 
only to climatic or geographical surroundings 





but also to the amount of excitability possessed 
by different races. 

“‘ High excitability in mental action,” says Mr. 
e, ‘‘is accompanied by quickness and 
mobility of thought, with limitation of what is 
thought in as object of the present thought, 
the mind thinking quickly small thoughts, and 
passing readily from object to object, and the 
current of thought being contracted as it is 
quickened, that the total amount in a given 
time may be the same; while a low degree of 
excitability is accompanied by slowness and 
persistence of thought, with enlargement of its 
object, the mind moving slowly through large 
thoughts, and the current of thought spreading 
as it is retarded, that the normal amount 
which should pass in a given time may be 
maintained.” 

The result of this is that quick excitability 
will tend to produce fragmentary, but rapidly 
coalescing, thought ; while slow mental action 


‘‘will tend to cause thought and language 
to be divided into imperfectly analysed aggre- 
gates of heavy elements thought together, or 
into parts thought with large conception and 
definition.” 

Mr. Byrne tries to show that this conclusion 
is verified by the facts. The populations of 
Africa are as much characterised by excita- 
bility as those of America are by stolid immo- 
bility, and in the grammatical structure of 
the languages spoken by them he finds the 
peculiarities his theory has led him to expect. 
It would be interesting to know whether he 
would find the same peculiarities and con- 
trasts within the Indo-European family in 
the grammar of the excitable Kelts and that 
of the more phlegmatic Dutchman. 

His method is obviously exposed to two 
dangers: on the one hand, there is the danger 
of reading his @ priori conclusions into the con- 
crete facts; on the other hand, of evolving and 


‘adapting his theories from the actual facts of 


language. Both these faults were committed 
by the writers of grammaires raisonnées who 
lived before the age of Bopp, and vitiated all 
their work. It seems to me that Mr. Byrne 
himself has not been able to escape them. 
From time to time we fall across statements 
which are either disputable or probably 
wrong. Thus we may ask why “ disyllabic 
roots’? should be “the characteristic feature 
of speech corresponding to” quick mental 
excitability, more especially as the opinion is 
fast gaining ground that the majority, even 
of Indo-European roots, are disyllabic. 
What, again, can be more questionable than 
such statements as these : 

“There will be a tendency to distinguish 
moods, if the race is adapted to watch for 
fortune, or to avail themselves of circumstance 
for the attainment of their ends. .. . Some 
races, owing to the circumstances of their life, 
have more interest than others in the result, 
and tend more to think action in its end in the 
object. This direction of thought is favourable 
to the development of the passive verb.” 


Now, as a matter of fact, wherever we can 
trace the history of the passive, we find that 
it has arisen late in the development of a 
language, and has usually been evolved from 
the so-called middle voice. Would Mr. 
Byrne assert that the racial characteristics of 
the Indo - Europeans, for instance, were 
changed between the period when the Indo- 
European languages did not as yet possess a 
passive, and the period when they did? 





Like most d@ priori reasoners upon language, 
Mr. Byrne has here forgotten that languages 
have a history, and that their present con- 
dition is no sure criterion of their condition 
in the past. 

On the whole, however, his book is not 
only an interesting contribution to linguistic 
science—in spite of its faults of style—but a 
very stimulating one. It draws attention to 
a neglected side of linguistic study, and is 
full of suggestive remarks and sound reason- 
ing. The care and labour bestowed upon 
the examination of the various languages of 
the world are beyond praise, and the gram- 
matical facts embodied in this would alone 
make the book worth reading. It is only a 
pity that the author thought of prefixing to it 
his ‘‘definitions and explanations of the 
elements of speech.” They are neither very 
new nor very true. A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Council of the Royal Society at their 
last meeting awarded the Copley Medal to 
August Kekulé, of Bonn, for his researches 
in organic chemistry ; and the Davy Medal to 
Jean Servais Stas, of Brussels, for his reseaches 
on the atomic weights. At the same meeting 
Prof. D. E. Hughes and Prof. E. Ray Lankes- 
ter were nominated for the Royal Medals, the 
former for his electric researches and the latter 
for his work in embryology and animal 
morphology. The Queen has since signified 
her approval of these nominations. The medals 
will be presented at the anniversary meeting on 
November 30. 

Tue Christmas lectures at the Royal Institu- 
tion will be given this year by Prof. Dewar. 
The title of the course will be ‘‘The Story of 
the Meteorites” (with experimental illustra- 
tions), and will commence on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29. The lecture arrangements before Easter 
will probably contain courses by Prof. R. 8. 
Ball, Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. C. T. Newton, Dr. 
A. Gamgee, Mr. W. C. Roberts-Austen, Prof. 
Boyd Dawkins, Prof. Tyndall, Mr. A. Geikie, 
the Rev. C. Taylor, Mr. E. B. Poulton, and 
Mr. H. Grubb. The Friday evening meetings 
begin on January 22, when a discourse will be 
given by Prof. Tyndall. Discourses will pro- 
bably be given on following evenings by Sir 
W. Thomson, Mr. T. P. Teale, Prof. Osborne 
Reynolds, Mr. W. K. Parker, Mr. A. A. Com- 
mon, Dr. A. Macalister, Mr. R. 8. Poole, Mr. 
W. H. M. Christie, Mr. W. C. Roberts-Austen, 
Mr. H. Grubb, Mr. W. Anderson, and Sir 
Henry Roscoe. 


THE lecture arrangements at the London 
Institution for the winter include the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Light and the Atmosphere,” by Capt. 
W. de W. Abney; ‘‘ Horses and Cattle of the 
Past and Present,” by Prof. W. H. Flower; 
‘The Migration of Birds,” by Mr. H. Seebohm ; 
“The Distribution of Electric Power” and 
‘“‘Telpherage,” by Prof. J. Perry; ‘ Charles 
Darwin and his Theory,” in three lectures, by 
Prof. E. Ray Lankester; ‘‘New Stars” and 
‘‘ Volcanoes,” by Mr. R. A. Proctor; ‘‘ Birds, 
their Structure, Classification and Origin,” by 
Prof. W. K. Parker; and ‘‘The Life of a 
Plant,” by Prof. Bentley. 


WE have received two ‘War Maps” of 
Turkey in Europe, published by Messrs. W. 
and A. K. Johnston and by Messrs. Ruddiman 
Johnston & Co., both at the same price. The 
former is by far the better example of car- 
tography; but the latter has the advantage of 
showing the important features of the country, 
from a political and military point of view, in 
the more effective manner. It also marks the 
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new railway from Belgrade to Nisch. Neither 
map, of course, is sufficiently minute to explain 
the confused details of the recent fighting. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


TuE new edition of Prof. Maspero’s Histoire 
Ancienne des Peuples de VOrient, which has 
been long delayed by untoward circumstances, 
is now just ready for issue. The work is 
thoroughly revised, much augmented, and 
brought up to the level of all the latest dis- 
coveries in Oriental science. 


TuREE Dasturs, or Parsi Doctors, of Bombay, 
Aerpat Meherjibhai Palanji Madan, Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, and Mullan Firuz, have just pub- 
lished a translation into Gujarat of the Yagna 
and the Gathas, not from the Zend original, 
but from the French version of Prof. de Harlez. 


It is, moreover, expounded by means of 
many notes taken from the French, ex- 
plaining the most obscure and difficult 


passages. 'The work also contains an Appendix 
divided into three sections. The first, entitled 
‘‘ Zandavasta visena profesara Harlena viciso,”’ 
is a dissertation on the word Avesta and its 
meaning, on the book of Zoroaster and the 
various genii of Mazdeism. The second, en- 
titled ‘‘ Gatha6 visé prdfesara Harlena viciso,” 
gives a general view of the Gathas; and the 
third is a study upon the most important 
personages of the Avesta, Yima, Thractacna, 
Vistaspa. 

Mr. NEVILL, of the Ceylon Civil Service, has 
published at Colombo the first number of a 
bi-monthly periodical entitled The Tapro- 
banian : a Dravidian Journal of Oriental Studies 
in and around Ceylon in Natural History, 
Archaeology, Philology, History, &c. The 
whole of the contents of this first number are 
written by Mr. Nevill himself. 


THE prospectus of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity for the current half year gives a list of 
no less than nine classes in the Semitic lan- 
guages conducted by Prof. Haupt. In Elemen- 
tary Hebrew there are 12 students; in Baby- 
lonian, 5; in Aethiopic, 4. In Sanskrit and 
Comparative Grammar there are six classes, 
conducted by Dr. Bloomfield, who has 19 pupils 
in Greek Grammar, and 8 in Advanced Sanskrit. 


Herr F. A. Brocxnuaus, of Leipzig, has 
just issued a sale-catalogue (part i., 80 pp.) of 
the Egyptological Section of Lepsius’s private 
library. 

THE last number of the Philologische Wochen- 
schrift contains a review, by Dr. Mewes, of 
Prof. Wilkins’s Epistles of Horace. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


CaMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 

(Monday, Nov. 9.) 
The Rev. G. F. Browne, President, in the Chair.— 
Prof. T. McK. Hughes described what he thought 
might be traces of a Roman village on the property 
of Mr. Ingle Ellis, near Shepreth, by whose kind- 
ness he had recently been able to carry on some 
explorations upon the site. He pointed out the 
interest of the district lying between Barrington, 
Foxton, and Shepreth, referring to the objects of 
antiquity of various dates which had been discovered 
there, and speculated upon the period of the con- 
version into a swamp of an area once occupied by 
Roman houses. He remarked that the villas of the 
wealthy Romans had been frequently described, 
but that little was known of the dwellings of the 
artizan and the tiller of the soil. Traces of three 
houses had been found at Shepreth; but so little 
had been opened up, that he thought we could not 
yet infer with any certainty whether they were the 
offices and less richly furnished rooms of a large 
country residence, or the greater part of some 
houses belonging to less well-to-do people. There 
was a suggestion of better rooms near in the tes- 


Society.— 





sellae of white sandstone and the brightly painted 
wall plaster found within the walls. But he re- 
minded the society that similarly painted plaster 
had been found in the rubbish-pits of Chesterford, 
where it probably came not from a large country 
residence, but from some of the houses in a small 
Roman town. He referred to the villa found near 
Ickleton, and to that explored by Mr. Seebohm 
and Mr. Ransom near Hitchin. There was very 
little pottery found in and about the houses at 
Shepreth ; but on the adjoining gravelly bank 
nearer Foxton, Mr. Walter Foster had collected a 
large quantity of various types. Bones and oyster 
shells occurred, as is usual wherever the Romans 
had been; but there were not large quantities of 
such remains. When the houses were dug into, it 
was found that there was in each a tiled passage, 
which in one case was traced round the corner of a 
room with a smooth concrete floor made of fine 
broken brick and mortar. There was frequently a 
considerable thickness of grey chalky clay, repre- 
senting the fallen plaster of the walls and the 
decayed concrete, on which the tiles had been set. 
There were also some roof ridge-tiles having a 
semi-circular section ; and as these occurred at the 
lowest point reached, it raised hope that there 
might still be much buried up. Prof. Hughes 
then drew the attention of the society to some 
earthworks between the station and Mr. Ellis’s 
house. From their size he thought they were not 
mere field enclosures; but he had not as yet any 
evidence to offer as to whether some of them might 
be the remains of a mediaeval moat, or, perhaps, 
even the ramparts of a Roman station. He thought 
they deserved investigation. Further south, there 
was a pit in a bed in the lower chalk, known as the 
Burwell Rock, which, from its hardness, stands out 
in bosses here and there. This was a likely place 
for the Romans to have procured lime for their 
houses ; and recent quarrying revealed pits of un- 
known age, which apparently had been sunk for 
the purpose of making lime, of which there was 
a considerable quantity found, now slacked, of 
course, by the percolation of rain-water. At the 
southern end of the chalk hill, the quarry cut across 
several shallow graves, sunk through the soil into 
the surface of the chalk. They looked like, what 
elsewhere had been referred to, the poorer class of 
Roman interments; but no relics had been found 
to indicate their age. On the whole, he thought 
that the district suggested many interesting archae- 
ological problems, and would well repay careful 
investigation.—Mr. C. P. Tebbutt read a com- 
munication on ‘‘ The Existence and Cause of the 
Crooked Lands’’ found on clay soils in the eastern 
and midland counties of England. He stated that 
the high-backed lands, found in so many fields 
around Cambridge and elsewhere, had been evi- 
dently raised by ploughing for purposes of 
drainage. They were separate properties, like the 
strips, or “‘selions,’”? described by Mr. Seebohm 
in The English Village Community. Mr. Tebbutt 
claimed to have discovered the important fact that 
they are all curved in the form of the letter S re- 
versed, and he was of opinion that this fact was 
one of great significance. He believed this form 
was caused by certain tendencies in the process of 
ploughing, and endeavoured to show that the 
curved high-backed lands now to be seen must have 
assumed their present form in the tribal period, 
before ownership in strips of land existed. They 
are therefore among the oldest monuments of 
antiquizy around us. Mr. F. Seebohm confirmed 
the facts mentioned by Mr. Tebbutt both as to 
the wide prevalence of the high-backed lands and 
the peculiar lines of the inverted 8 almost uni- 
versally observed, and no doubt due to something 
connected with the ploughing. It was noticed in 
Germany as well as in England. He also stated 
that these ‘‘lands’’ belonged to the ancient open- 
field system. The strips between turf balks and 
these ‘ lands ’’ were in fact the same thing treated 
in different ways according to the soi). The 
‘‘Jands’’ and strips were generally acres, half- 
acres or roods ; and when the customary acres of 
various parts of the British Islands and other 
countries had been more carefully ascertained, 
their antiquity and importance for historical pur- 
poses would be more and more recognised. He 
referred to the recurrence of the same acre in the 
ancient district of Powys and in Brittany, and also 
of the Irish acre on both sides of the Irish Sea, as 
examples of this. But it would be premature to 





=e 


| draw any wide generalisation from the facts till 


they had been more completely collected and ex- 
amined. 


New Suakspere Socirety.—(Friday, Nov. 13.) 


Dx. Furnivatt in the Chair.—The Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke read to a very full meeting a paper on 
**Richard the Third.’’ Over all the play Queen 
Margaret shadows as an impending Doom, like 
Fate in the old Greek tragedy. Richard is her 
avenger on others—on whom he works the justice 
of heaven—her victim himself. He is politic 
intellect divorced from love; purely evil, with 
neither love nor pity ; his conscience speaks only 
when his will is still in sleep. His character is 
changed by Shakspere from that in the ‘ True 
Tragedy,’’ where ambition for a crown is his only 
motive. Iago is malignant and hates; Macbeth’s 
crimes are broken by human feeling; Richard 
neither hates, relents, nor loves. The only pain he 
feels is that of failure, not of conscience. Margaret 
is more Greek than any other figure in Shakspere. 
She has outlived her humanity, and has become an 
elemental power: she curses like an immortal. 
When she departs, the final punishment begins. 
Richard shows nervous excitement in Activ. In 
Act v. his intellect, his self-control, begin to fail ; 
his wooing of Elizabeth’s daughter is his last fine 
intellectual effort; then his temper and foresight 
give way. The crisis of the battle relieves his 
mind, yet he has not the alacrity of spirit he was 
wont to have. But he dies like a soldier, on the 
field of battle, while Richmond conquers as the 
arm of God. In the discussion which followed, 
Dr. Furnivall, Prof. Finck of Amherst, Messrs. 
Frank Marshall, Sidney Lee, P. Z. Round, &, 
Compton, ‘I’. Tyler, M. Mull, and Misses Phipson 
and Peto, as well as others, took part. The paper was 
ordered to be printed and circulated at once, as 
well as Mr. Henry Sharpe’s paper on ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
Prose,’’ for next meeting. 





EpinsurcH MATHEMATICAL 

(Friday, Nov. 13.) 
Gerorce Tuom, Esa., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Sir William Thomson communicated a theorem in 
Determinants which was read by Dr. Muir; Mr. J. 
S. Mackay gave an account of the ancient methods 
for the duplication of the cube; Mr. William 
Harvey contributed some geometrical notes; and 
Mr. A. J. G. Barclay read a paper on physical 
science in schools. The following office-bearers 
were elected: —President, Dr. R. M. Ferguson; 
Vice-President, Mr. George Thom; Secretary, 
Mr. A. Y. Fraser; Treasurer, Mr. John Alison; 
Committee, Messrs. R. E. Allardice, A. J. Ge 
Barclay, W. J. Macdonald, J. S. Mackay, 
Dr. Thomas Muir, Mr. William Peddie. 


Socrety.— 


Historica Socrery.—/( Thursday, Nov. 19.) 
Hype Crarkz, Esa., Vice-President, in the chair.— 
Prof. Mandell Creighton, the Rev. E. Dyer Green, 
the Rev. C. G. Hunt, Messrs. E. L. W. Bulkeley, 
W. B. Duffield, F. Solly Flood, G. E. Green, 
T. London, M. Clement Ord, G. W. Redway, 
J. K. Stephen, and H. J. Stone, were elected 
fellows. Mr. F. Solly Flood read a paper on 
“The Story of Prince Henry of Monmouth, and 
Chief Justice Gascoign,’’ in which, after a thorough 
examination of all the public records of the period, 
he showed not only the improbability but the im- 
possibility of the truth of the famous legend. A 
discussion followed in which Sir F. Bramwell, Mr. 
James Heywood, Mr. Alderman Hurst, and the 
Chairman took part. In future the  society’s 
meetings will commence at 8.30 p.m., instead of 
8 p.m. as heretofore. 


Purto.ocica Socrery.—(Friday, Nov. 20.) 
Henry Sweet, Esa., Vice-President, in the Chair, 
—Dr. Stenhouse read a paper on “ Biblical Ara- 
maic with special Reference to Hebrew,”’ in which, 
after noticing the influence of Aramaic on Hebrew, 
he proceeded to speak of the various names for 
Aramaean and Aramaic; and classified the dialect 
contained in the Aramaic chapters of Daniel and 
Ezra as West Aramaic, in distinction to Syriac 
as East Aramaic. The term ‘‘ Chaldee,’’ usually 
employed to designate this dialect, is a misnomer, 
to be traced to Jerome or his Jewish teachers. It 
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arose from a misinterpretation of the ‘‘ Chal- 
daeans’’ of Daniel. Instances were then given 
of the influence of Hebrew on Biblical Aramaic, 
of the changes of consonants as compared with 
Hebrew ; and some notes were added on foreign 
words and peculiar forms occurring in these 
chapters.—Mr. Standish H. O’Grady read a short 
paper on the Irish tale called Cath Finntraga, ‘‘ The 
Sattle of Ventry Harbour,’’ as edited by Dr. Kuno 
Meyer, with a translation and notes, from the 
Bodleian MS. Rawlinson B 487 vellum quarto of 
the fifteenth century, for the mediaeval and 
modern series of the ‘‘Anecdota Oxoniensia.’’ 
After assessing the probable value of this tract to 
the philologist and the folklorist, and paying a 
high tribute to the great achievements of German 
scholars in the field of Celtic literature, Mr. 
O’Grady proceeded to doubt whether high scien- 
tific training alone could ensure the successful 
treatment of so modern a text as this, and main- 
tained that, in addition, a greater degree of prac- 
tical knowledge of idiom and sound was desirable. 
This view, he thought, would be borne out by the 
Corrigenda to which his remarks were merely 
preliminary. Above all, he regretted the self- 
confidence shown in neglect of the established 
rule which requires that the editor of a Celtic text 
should, in expanding contracted words, use italics 
to distinguish what he supplies himself from the 
actual readings of his MS.—Two scraps by Dr. 
J. A. Hl. Murray were read by Dr Furnivall: 
(a) on the term beetle-browed, showing that it meant 
shaggy eyebrows meeting in the middle over the 
nose, and was derived from the likeness to the 
antennae (sourcils) of a beetle (the French have 
a parallel phrase for a projecting fringe—sourcils 
de hanneton); (b) on the word behaviour, the ter- 
mination of which was proved to be due to analogy 
with Caxton’s avoir, having, possession, then havour 
havyoure, and not to etymology. 





Asiatic Soctery.—(Monday, Nov. 23.) 

Cou. Yur, President, after paying a tribute to the 
memory of the late able secretary, Mr. Vaux, was 
succeeded in the chair by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
A paper by the Rev. Hilderie Friend, formerly of 
Canton, was read on ‘The Buddhistic Element in 
Oriental Life.’? Referring to the wide-spread 
influence of the religion of Buddha in Central and 
Eastern Asia, the writer proceeded to illustrate his 
subject by instances of superstition which had 
come, more or less, under his own immediate 
notice. Among other cases in point, he remarked 
especially on the prejudice in favour of the number 
108 and numbers multiplying into it; on the 
veneration paid to certain animals, notably the 
monkey ; and on the supposed visits of the spirits 
of deceased children to their living relatives. As 
to the Hades of the Chinese and other Oriental 
races, as pictured to themselves under the influ- 
ence of Buddhist teaching, he believed thut to the 
common people the future was a perfect puzzle, 
and that they were quite at a loss to make out the 
various divisions which were reported to mark off 
the under world. They would pay enormous sums 
to the priests to get them quickly pushed through 
purgatory into the Western Heaven. In conclusion 
it was affirmed that a study of the life of the 
people gives a truer idea of what Buddhism is 
than any we can gather from the mere study of 
Eastern literature.—After making a few comments 
on Mr. Friend’s paper, Mr. Cecil Bendall produced 
some specimens of coins, described as ‘‘ Graeco- 
Indian, bearing the figure of the Buddha,’’ the 
inscriptions on which he analysed.—He was 
followed by Dr. Duka, who exhibited and stated 
some interesting particulars regarding a rhino- 
ceros-horn cup oY African ivory anklet which had 
come into his possession.—The meeting adjourned 
till December 21. 





GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eogravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GeO, Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 





SEBASTIANO DEL PIOMBO IN A 
NEW LIGHT. 
Ill. 
I must venture a few words of yee 
and comment on certain passages of thi 
corrupted text, 


s sadly 








Compar.—Guhl* renders this by Gevatter, 
‘*‘ godfather,” and Miss WHenrietta Bowles 
strictly ‘‘ godfather.”+ Of course it does, two 
or three times in this letter, mean precisely 
sponsor or ‘‘ padrino”; but it has caused Miss 
Bowles’s version to give rather a curious turn to 
the sentence about the baptism. ‘‘It is many 
days,” she says, ‘‘since I received your most 
obliging note, wherefore I am much beholden 
to you, seeing that you kindly consent to accept 
me as your godfather.” What in the world 
could Michelangelo want with a godfather, and 
Sebastiano above all men ? 

Ceremonie. —Miss Bowles says: ‘The 
usual compliments of women are not current 
in my household.” This to me does not imply, 
as she and others have concluded, that as 
Sebastiano was a Frate, women were not per- 
mitted to reside in his house. The mistake 
comes from misunderstanding his real position. 
It is true that originally the post of Frate del 
Piombo, or Brother Keeper of the Seal, was 
held by a Cistercian monk ; but in Sebustiano’s 
time, the word Frate had become simply a 
formal title. All that it really meant was that 
when he officiated at his post, he had to assume 
the dress for the occasion. His title was a 
relic of the time when all offices of trust 
and importance were held by ecclesiastics. 
Certainly, though he jokes about his title in 
some of his letters, he was no monk. As a 
matter of fact, he had a wife living with him 
in Rome ; besides, had he really assumed the 
cowl, how could he ask a respectable man like 
Michelangelo to be godfather to his little son 
Luciano?’ But ‘‘compar” still bothers the 
translator. She goes on to say: ‘‘It is suffi- 
cient for me you stand my godfather, andin my 
next I shall send ‘l’acqua,’” First she leaves 
us to conclude that it was old bachelor Michel- 
angelo who required a godfather, now she 
makes Sebastiano thank the same old bachelor 
for reciprocating the favour; all this bash of 
poor Sebastiano’s letter having arisen out of not 
allowing for the flexibility of use and meaning 
in the word ‘‘ compar.” 

Lagna.—This word has caused no end of 
trouble to the translator. As it stands in the 
original it might fairly be read as ‘laqua,’ 
and therefore rendered by “l’acqua.” But with 
what result to the sense ? Wasit the water that 
the ‘‘putto’’ have been baptised in, or with ? 
As no sense could attach to it, Miss Bowles 
simply lets it stand untranslated. Guhl reads 
the word lagna = lagnanza, ‘“ complaint, 
trouble,” and seeing no sense in this, leaves 
out the passage altogether. But Biagi, in 
his Memoir of Sebastiano,t- boldly renders 
it lagna = Vagnella, ‘the lamb,” and ex- 
plains that it was a Venetian custom for 
parents at a baptism to make a present to the 
sponsor of a lamb as the symbol of the Baptist. 
The explanation, at all events, is reasonable. 
But I am not going to waste my own and my 
readers’ patience by this sort of gossip. Such 
blunders only mean ignorance. Bottari’s varia- 
tions, however, lead one to suspect that he 
never saw either the original or a correct copy. 

Messer Domenico.—Domenico Buoninseguno, 
we are told by P. Giovio in his ‘‘ Ragiona- 
mento,” was a Florentine and treasurer to 
Clement VII. He was a great student of 
natural philosophy, and he was the inventor of 
the celebrated device of the crystal ball in the 
sun’s rays, with the motto “ candor illaesus.” 

Agli ordinari, i.e., *‘ the usual detractors.” 

Panni degli arazzi.—These were the famous 
tapestries, woven from the well-known Hampton 





* E. Guhl, Kiinstler- Briefe, &c. (Berlin, 1853.) 

t Domen. Campanari, Appendice, all’ opuscolo, 
&e. (Londra, 1853.) 

{ Pietro Biagi, avvocato, Sopra la Vita e i 
Dipinti di Fra Sebastiano Luciani, &c., in vol. i. of 
‘*Esercitazioni,’’ &c*, of Ateneo di Venezia, 
pp. 191-247. 





-————as 


Court cartoons, now at South Kensington, 
then with others since lost, forming a set of 
ten pictures taken from the Acts of the 
Apostles, &c. They were designed by Raffaello 
for the Vatican, and had been worked at Arras 
under the care of Bernard van Orley. They 
were sent to Rome in 1518, and exhibited the 
year following at the Vatican. After many 
vicissitudes, including a journey to Lyons, 
whither they were Suntel by the Germans 
after the sack of Rome, they were restored in 
1814 to the Vatican, and have remained there 
ever since, 

Ora avendo, &e.—Note how this differs from 
the original. It was not so much a complete 
settlement, but a completion of it—the Ser 
of the balance. No great matter which, but it 
shews that Bottari had not the actual text 
before him. 

Benche per presto.—Rather confused, whereas 
Sebastiano’s own words “per venir presto,” 
‘to come to a settlement quickly,” are quite 
clear and to the point. 

gli ho.—Transposed from ‘‘o li.” 

Senza suspicione, ‘‘ without fear of doing any- 
thing underhand.” ‘This does not confirm the 
idea that Michelangelo was habitually engaged 
in underhand dealings with Sebastiano, when 
even here the latter is afraid of hesitation 
through too fine sense of honour. 

Quaranta figure.—There are just forty heads 
in the group forming the story of “The Raising 
of Lazarus,” not counting the little figures 
away by the water side. 

Card. Rangone.—Not the Cardinal of Aragon.* 
The mother of Ercole Rangone had befriended 
Leo X. when taken by the French as a prisoner 
through Modena, and he had shown his grati- 
tude by providing a suitable residence for her 
in Rome, with the use of the pleasure grounds 
near the castle of 8. Angelo. 

A spedirmela.—Sebastiano wrote expeditela, 
a natural alteration by a person who had only 
heard of the contents of the letter. 

Per dirvelo, &c.—Guhl translates ‘‘ denn, um 
es Euch zu sagen, ich sitze auf dem Trocknen,” 
‘* for, to tell you the truth, I am sitting on the 
dry spot.” But this means, “I am under 
shelter, or in safety” ; whereas Sebastiano says 
‘* son al verde,” a common Italian expression, 
meaning ‘‘I am in an extremity.”” He was in 
® by no means unusual condition of artist exis- 
tence—‘‘ hard up.” 

Roma, 26 December, 1510.—Utterly wrong. 
Sebastiano’s words are ‘‘a di, 29 December, 
1519,” so legible that they cannot possibly be 
mistaken. How all the blundering—Waagen’s 
included, though he saw the letter—could have 
arisen is inexplicable. Being simply a mistake, 
no more need be said. Butif proof were needed, 
the mistake confutes itself in every way, for 
the ‘‘arazzi” only reached Rome in 1518, and 
Cardinal de’ Medici’s commission to Raffaello 
and Sebastiano could hardly have been given in 
1510. when he was not made Archbishop of 
Narbonne until February, 1516. 

So much for this important letter. Its chief 
value is in evidence of the facts already referred 
to about Michelangelo; but it is interesting 
as an example of the actual speech, as it were, 
of the painter of the ‘‘ Lazarus,’ and the usage 
of his time. 

It has sometimes been asked who made the 
piquant observation, ‘‘ For it does not rain 
Michelangelos” ; and it may be sought for in 
vain either in Vasari or Cellini, or in any of the 
ordinary literature of the Court of Leo X. or 
Clement VII. It is quite a charactertistic 
utterance, and shows us a man the reverse of 
dull or commonplace. There is nothing stupid 
or wooden about the writer of the letter in 


* The translation and notes in Campanari’s Ap- 
pendice, &c., are so erroneous that I must with 
this negative leave them out of further coud 
sideration, 
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which it occurs, which is one written by Sebas- 
tiano to his great friend, then away from Rome, 


wantin 
without much urging. 


to return, but too proud to come 


The whole letter is too 


long to quote here, but the passage in question 
is as follows (Gotti, Vita di M. Buonarroti, p. 


216): 

“E si per desgrazia 
avenisse che Dio non 
uoglia, che uui man- 
casti, l’opera non se 
finirla, né a una via né 
al altra, perche non pio- 
vano i Michelagnoli, ne 
si trouerebbe omeni che 
la sapessiro guardarla, 
non che finirla.” 


‘* And if by mischance 
it should happen, which 
God forbid, that you 
should fail, the work 
would not get finished, 
neither in one way nor 
another, for it does not 
rain Michelangelos, nor 
would it find men who 
could understand it, 
much less bring it to 





completion.” 


The letter telling Michelangelo of his ap- 
pointment to the office of Piombatore is also 
extremely characteristic. In it we see a man 
of a light heart, a mirthful temperament, and 
a fondness for gossip, but not necessarily an 
indolent or excessively self-indulgent one. He 
can see the funny side of a thing quickly, and 
for him to be called Frate was too delicious a 
joke not to afford him unfeigned amusement, 
for it is not mere gladness at having obtained 
a good appointment that has dictated the 


hilarity of the following passage. The original 


is in the British Museum (Additional 


23,139). 

*‘Carissimo compare 
o. Credo ui maraui- 
gliarete fia ftato tanti 
zorni no ui habia fcripto 
la cuffa e ftatta prima 
per non hauer hauuto 
coffa meritasse. 

‘*Et laltra per acce- 
dente qualemodo hora- 
mai habiate intefo come 
ro Sre. papa Clemente 
me ha facto piombatore. 

‘* Et ammi facto frate 
[in loco @ framariano, 
inserted above the line] 
di modo ch se mi uedifte 
fratte, credo certo ue la 
rideresti. Io fon el pit bel 
fratazo di Roma. Coffa 
in uero nd modo pensai 
maj. E venuto motu 
proprio del papa. Et dio 
in fempiterno fia lau- 
dato. ch pare proprio 
ch Dio habbi voluto 
cuffi, Et cufli fia. 


SS. 


** Most respected and 
dearest gossip, I fancy 
ou will wonder that it 
as been so many days 
since I wrote to you. 
The cause has been, first, 
through not having had 
anything worth writing 
about 


‘And the next by 
some accident or another 
you may have ere now 
heard how our Lord 
Pope Clement has made 
me piombatore. 

*““ And he has made 
me frate in place of Fra 
Mariano, so that if you 
were to sce me a frate 
T fancy you would cer- 
tainly laugh atit. Iam 
the finest old friar in 
Rome. So in truth I 
never thought of it. It 
came by the spontaneous 
offer of the Pope, and 
God be praised for ever. 
For it seems right that 
God should have willed 
itso. And so be it.” 


The letter is signed ‘‘ Sebastiano de Lucianis 
pittore (feci scriuere),” as though he had em- 
ployed an amanuensis, and endorsed— 

“‘Tfno Michelangnilo De Bonarotis Ino meo 
col™>. [collendissimo] in Firenze, in Firenze 


[repeated below].’’ 


It would be an interesting thing for someone 





to collect the correspondence between Sebas- 
tiano and his friends, as giving an additional 
picture of the ways and characters of the 
artists and poets who inhabited the Italy of the 
sixteenth century alongside Cellini and Bembo. 
Joun W. BRADLEY. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TIRYNTHIAN BULL, 
Barton-on-Humber : Nov. 23, 1885. 
The wall-painting recently found by Dr. 
Schliemann in the B poe of Tiryns, represent- 
ing @ man on a bull, presents several features 
of very considerable interest. 
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1. The kind of Bull.—It is of gigantic size, 
even after making due allowance for the slender- 
ness of the man. This latter familiar archaic 
feature is probably connected with the natural 
slenderness of the Egyptians. The animal is 
evidently a specimen of the Bos primigenius, 
the Akkadian Am-gi (‘‘ Horned-bull,” i.e., Bull- 
with-large-horns), the Assyrian Rimu and 
Hebrew Rém. 

2. The Horn.—Although the restoration of 
the design at the back of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Tiryns shows two horns, yet, after careful 
scrutiny of the representation of the painting 
(pl. xiii.), I can only see one; in fact, the 
animal is pourtrayed conventionally as a Uni- 
corn-bull, just as it appears in the well-known 
representation at Persepolis, where it is being 
seized by a lion, or, again, on the coins of 
Sybaris. Of the practice of representing bulls 
and other two-horned animals with but one 
horn I have given nearly forty Euphratean and 
other instances in my monograph, The Unicorn, 
and could easily add as many more. When 
archaic artists wish to show two horns, they 
insert both accordingly. The familiar con- 
ventional unicornic representation is, doubt- 
less, the origin of the apparently inexplicable 
Movoxépws of the LXX. The horn of the Tiryn- 
thian Bull, while utterly unlike that of the 
Bos taurus, exactly corresponds, so far as 
shown, with the horns of the Bos primigenius, 
which, ‘‘ placed at the side of the occipital 
crest, show a peculiar rise from their roots 
upwards, then tending outwards, and then for- 
wards and inwards” (Swainson). On the 
shield of Achilleus we have a similar bull 
depicted, for he was one of a herd Body Ap6o- 
kpupdwr (Il, xviii. 573); and he is also lion- 
seized, like the Persepolitan bull. We find, 
too, on the shield, the ‘‘Tumbler,” who, I 
think, is shown on the bull’s back, holding on 
by the horn. 

3. The Tail.—Here, again, as constantly in 
archaic art, the treatment is conventional, 
types, scenes, and delineation being often re- 
peated from generation to generation. The 
tail of a bull at speed is almost invariably 
stretched straight out, and of course is not 
divided towards the end into two equal parts. 
But this peculiar curl over the back is familiar 
to the symbolical art of Western Asia. Thus 
we find: Winged Unicorn-bull at speed, in a 
position very similar to the Tirynthian bull, 
with tail curled in exactly the same manner 
(Layard, Culte de Mithra, pl. xliv. 18). Same 
type. Bull, with pendant testes, curled tail, 
and one horn and one ear shown (Jbid. 21). 
Bull, not winged, showing horn and ear as 
before, with tail curled over back, and arti- 
ficially divided towards the end into two equal 
se Ibid, \xviii. 2), as in the case of the 

irynthian bull. Of the symbolism of these 
designs I do not speak. 

4. In borrowing the design—originally Eu- 
phratean, and also Hittite—of a human figure 
standing on an animal, and of a personage 
restraining or subduing a unicorn-bull by 
grasping its horn, art, on Greek ground, has 
made the scene as natural as possible, i.e., as 
a man on a bull, not on a winged monster, &c. 
On one vase (Brit. Mus. Vase Cat., No. 975). 
Théseus grasps the fire-breathing (Phoenician) 
Marathonian bull by one horn as he subdues 
it; and Héraklés, the Tirynthian hero, is a 
bull-subduer and capturer of oxen. 

Rost. BRown, JUN. 





NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. F. WEDMORE is now on his voyage back to 
England. While in America, he lectured twice 
before the Johns Hopkins University, at Balti- 
more, on ‘‘Modern Life in Art’? and on 
‘*Meryon and the Revival of Etching.” He 





also received the distinction of being invited to 
address the students of Harvard. 


Tue Institute of Painters in Oil Colours and 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
will both open their winter exhibitions next 
week. There will also be on view in the Fine Art 
Society’s gallery in New Bond Street a collec- 
tion of pictures and sketches by Mr. Herkomer, 
illustrating ‘‘ Life and Work in Bavaria’s Alps.” 


On the evening of November 18, the mem- 
bers of the Scottish Academy dined together in 
Aitchison’s Rooms, Queen Street, Edinburgh, 
in honour of the centenary of the birth of Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A. Among the letters of 
apology read was one from Sir J. E. Millais, 
expressing his sympathy with the meeting in 
honour of ‘‘ your greatest painter.” ‘In the 
history of art there has been no superior to him 
for knowledge of composition, beautiful and 
subtle drawing, portrayal of character, and 
originality.’’ The chair was occupied by Sir W. 
Fettes Douglas, President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, who, in proposing the memory of 
Wilkie, expressed the confident opinion that his 
art, like that of his great literary contemporary, 
Scott, being founded upon nature, would sur- 
vive all changes of fashion; and that their 
names would remain for all time as among 
the greatest in their respective spheres. The 
president also referred to the proposal to place 
a statue of Sir Henry Raeburn in the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery, and mentioned that 
in Wilkie we had a Scotchman even worthier of 
the honour. 


THE Royal River: the Thames from Source 
to Sea, will be ready for publication, by Messrs. 
Cassell, next week. The work contains descrip- 
tive text by Prof. Bonney, H. Schiitz Wilson, 
Edmund Ollier, D. Maccoll, Godfrey Turner, 
W. Senior, Richard Jefferies, Aaron Watson, 
and J. Runciman; and is illustrated with en- 
gravings, from original designs, by G. L. 
Seymour, W. H. J. Boot, C. Gregory, T. 
Murray, A. Barraud, Captain May, R. J. A. W. 
Henley, Clough Bromley, W. Hatherell, W. B. 
Woollen, and other artists. 


Dr. Cur. DRESSER, author of a well-known 
book on the arts of Japan, has nearly completed 
a new work on Modern Ornamentation, con- 
sisting of a series of original designs for the 
patterns of textile fabrics, for the ornamenta- 
tion of manufactures of wood, metal, pottery, 
&e., and for the decoration of walls, ceilings 
and other flat surfaces. It will be published 
through Mr. Batsford, of High Holborn, in ten 
monthly parts, imperial quarto, each of which 
will contain five plates. Part I. will be ready 
on December 15, 


Messrs. Sormesy will sell on the three last 
days of next week a valuable collection of 
Greek and Roman antiquities, most of which 
come from excavations that have been sys- 
tematically carried on in the island of Rhodes. 


WE have received through Mr. Ackermann, 
of Regent Street, a parcel of the Christmas 
cards published (apparently last year) by 
Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston. Their chief 
peculiarity seems to be their un-American 
character; even the landscapes might be 
English, were it not for the sleighs, The 
designs, if not very original, are always in 
good taste; the schemes of colour are har- 
monious; and the printing is excellent. From 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh, 
comes a series of fifteen views of scenery— 
English, Scotch, and Irish—printed in chromo- 
lithography inside a border of flowers. The 
plan is novel, and should commend itself to 
those who wish to send reminders of home to 
those abroad. As might be expected, the views 
of Edinburgh and of the Scotch lakes are the 
most effective, 
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THE STAGE. 


“COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY” AT ST. 
GEORGE'S HALL. 


Last Thursday week Mr. Browning’s ‘‘Co- 
lombe’s Birthday” was subjected to the test 
of dramatic representation, by the Browning 
Society, at St. George’s Hall. ‘‘In a Balcony” 
and ‘A Blot on the ’Scutcheon”’ have already 
been produced on the stage by the society, and 
those performances excited a wide enough in- 
terest to justify an addition to their number. 
There is no need to conceal the fact that none 
of these experiments will convince the everyday 
theatre-going public that Mr. Browning is 
worthy of their patronage. But the members 
of the Browning Society will doubtless rest 
content if these representations prove their 
poct’s plays to possess more dramatic stuff than 
the student of modern literature ordinarily 
gives them credit for. It may be admitted at 
once that all who were merely acquainted with 
‘* Colombe’s Birthday ” as a poem learned from 
last week’s rendering of it that it had some 
sterling dramatic qualities which they had not 
previously recognised. 

Mr. Browning has nothing of the purely 
theatrical instinct, which is a pitiful substitute 
for the dramatic feeling of the poet, but is none 
the less its indispensable accessory. He will 
not clench a situation by emphasising its 
pathos ; he will not excite the flagging interest 
of his audience by exhibiting his ingenuity in 
unravelling a complicated plot; he despises 
spectacular effect ; he is bold enough to essay at 
times an apparent anti-climax ; and with action, 
as it is generally understood on the stage, he 
frequently declines to concern. himself at all. 
Those who regard these deficiencies, all of 
which are very obvious in ‘‘ Colombe’s Birth- 
day,” as so many fatal defects, should absent 
themselves from the Browning Society’s per- 
formances. Defects they certainly are, but to 
such as are willing to make allowance for them 
at starting, the poet offers rich compensation in 
the strong individuality of his characterisation, in 
his distinct delineation of the conflict of opposing 
motives and emotions, in the genuineness of his 
humour, and in the freshness and forcibleness 
of his language. It may be true that the chief 
interest of ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” lies in the 


solution of a series of ethical problems—in the 


extrication of Colombe, Valence, and Guibert 
from what have been called, without much 
reason, metaphysical dilemmas. But this fact 
is not sufficient in itself to damn the play. 
‘Hamlet ”’ is, in a sense, an ethical exercise ; 
and the same may be said of every play where 
the plot turns on a conflict between duty and 
desire. The dramatist adequately satisties the 
conditions of his art, if he enunciates and solves 
his problem so that the spectators admit in- 
voluntarily the relevancy of all his episodes and 
arguments. The artist must leave no intervals 
in the solution to be supplied by the inde- 
pendent thought of his audience. Shakspere, 
of course, always fulfils these conditions. He 
has a perfect mastery over his own ideas, and 
can work them out slowly and surely. When 
the charge is brought against Mr. Browning 
that in his plays he often grows too purely 
psychological, the critic really means that Mr. 
Browning is unable to control the rapid workings 
of his own intelligence, and leaves gaps in his 
dramatic argument to be supplied by the reader 
or spectator at the expense of much independent 
mental labour, which the supreme artist in- 
variably spares him. 

fH} Ina representation of any one of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s plays it follows, therefore, that every- 
thing depends on the actors, His plays, galike 
many of Shakspere’s plays, will not (as Dr. 
Furnivall reminded us on the night of the per- 
formance) act themselves. The actor has to 
bridge over intervals in the continuity of his 





part which the pace of the poet’s process of 
thought has not allowed him to adequately fill. 
Colombe has to express by tone or gesture a 
transition from one emotion to another, which 
is not expressed in words; and she has, if she 
is to perform the part successfully, to convey 
the impression to the audience that every tran- 
sition has adequate motif. Valence has to dart 
from one intellectual or emotional position to 
another, and to make his hearers realise without 
hesitation the perfect naturalness of the suc- 
cessive changes. The compressed significance 
in every one of Mr. Browning’s lines has either 
to be drawn out to the full, or to sink into utter 
vapidity. We can conceive of no higher testi- 
mony to an actor’s or an actress’s capacity than 
to be able to state that he or she has interpreted 
one of Mr. Browning’s characters so as to 
excite the interest of a large audience. Thirty- 
two years ago Miss Helen Faucit accomplished 
so much for the part of Colombe at the Hay- 
market; Miss Alma Murray did little less at 
St. George’s Hall last week. 

Miss Murray’s elocution is perfect, and there 
can be but one opinion about the finished deli- 
cacy of her gesticulation. She speaks blank 
verse as hardly one other actress on the modern 
stage can speak it; and her whole reading of 
the part of Colombe stimulated the poetic sense 
of her hearers as it is very rarely stimulated in 
the theatre nowadays. Her delivery of the 
magnificent lines in which she first proposes to 
abdicate her throne in favour of Prince Ber- 
thold lacked a little in emphasis; but her 
display of the emotions, which led her a little 
later to declare that she remains Cleves’ duchess, 
was a masterly piece of acting. We were a 
little more doubtful than we felt we ought to 
be as to how far Colombe suspected Valence’s 
love in the great dialogue between them in the 
fourth act; but it is possible that the poet 
intended his youthful heroine (among the other 
excitements of her birthday) to be herself un- 
conscious at the time of the influence which 
her faithful political ally was gaining over her 
heart. If the acting version of the play had 
ceased with the duchess’s lines— 


“T take him—give up Juliers and the world. 
This is my Birthday ’’— 


the audience would have been better able to 
recognise the rare artistic finish of Miss Murray’s 
performance. The concluding passage neces- 
sarily attenuated its effect; but that was not 
the fault of the actress. The Browning Society 
is to be very much congratulated on having 
such invaluable services placed at its disposal. 
Between Miss Murray and the other members 
of the company there was a distinct interval, 
but it was in no case wide enough to affect the 
performance adversely. Mr, Outram as Valence 
had calmly and deliberately worked out his part, 
and spoke his blank verse throughout the play 
nearly as well as Miss Murray spoke hers. His 
‘* pale fiery man” of the earlier scenes probably 
did Mr. Browning’s character more justice than 
it has before received on the stage, but the 
effect was not sustained; the actor grew too 
subdued in tone as the play advanced to enable 
the audience to realize the fierceness of the 
internal struggle to which Valence submits 
himself. We feel, however, that we should like 
to see Mr. Outram play the part a second time 
before speaking of his interpretation disap- 
provingly. He seemed too nervous to show 
himself to the best advantage; and we believe 
he has more passion and pathos in him than he 
displayed on Thursday night. Mr. B. Webster— 
the bearer of a name always to be honoured in 
theatrical matters—was an exceptionally in- 
telligent and soldierly Prince Berthold, and 
Mr. Bernard Gould caught very much of Mel- 
chior’s humour. Mr. R. de Cordova’s Gaucelme 
was a picturesque creation; but the actor ex- 





| hibited a tendency at times to over-emphasise 





—~ as 


his lines, which prevented him from conveying a 
wholly adequate impression of the old courtier’s 
worldly caution. Mr. G. R. Foss was some- 
what too rough as the light-headed Guibert, 
whose heart is found in the end to be in the 
right place. But there was nothing very 
seriously defective, and much that indicated 
acute intelligence in the acting of both Mr. de 
Cordova and Mr. Foss; and to these gentlemen 
the society was indebted for the admirable 
stage management of the piece. 
Sripyey L. LEE. 





MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER commenced his series of 
concerts at Orme Square, W., on November 
5, when a new pianoforte Quartett by F. 
Gernsheim, No. 3 in F, was performed. The 
composer’s first work of the kind, produced 
nearly ten years ago at the Popular Concerts, 
despite dryness, promised well for the future ; 
but, if we may judge of M. Gernsheim’s present 
style from this Op. 47, the ingenuity remains 
the same, while the dryness, unfortunately, has 
increased. The pro me included Beeth- 
oven’s ‘‘ colossal” Sonata (Op. 106), Schumann’s 
trio in D minor, and two new and charming 
songs for contralto, with viola obligato, by 
Brahms. They were sung by Miss Lena 
Little. At the second concert, November 19, 
the programme contained an early work of 
Dvorak’s—the pianoforte quartett in D (Op. 
23); and a late work of Brahms’—the piano- 
forte trio in C (Op. 87). Tae former, inter- 
preted by the concert giver and his associates, 
Messrs. Holmes, Gibson and Ould, is bright, 
clever, and thoroughly characteristic of its 
author. It was played at the Popular Concerts 
once in 1882, and last season at Mr. Halle’s 
recitals, so that it has not yet lost its freshness. 
The same may be said of the Brahms trio. Mr. 
O. Fischer was the vocalist. 

At the first concert of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society on Friday evening, November 20, at 
St. James’s Hall, three works very different in 
character were performed. First came Benuett’s 
‘*Woman of Samaria,” the sacred cantata 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1867. 
This work is not often given, and for a good 
reason. It possesses many excellent qualities, 
but the solos are dry, and the choral writing, 
though clever, is exceedingly formal. And, 
again, the influence of Mendelssohn is through- 
out far too perceptible. The unaccompanied 
quartett, ‘‘ God is a Spirit,” has always been a 
favourite, and at Friday’s concert it was, as 
usual, re-demanded. M. Camille Saint-Saéns’s 
setting of the 19th Psalm was heard for the 
first time in England. It is only fair to the 
composer to state that it was written many 
years ago; for although there are one or two 
rather interesting numbers, the work as a 
whole is decidedly weak. In it there is a 
curious mixture of styles. Some of the strains 
are decidedly Handelian, while the others are 
as decidedly modern. Judging from the scanty 
applause, the psalm is not likely to be often 
heard. The performance was far from brilliant, 
and in the quartett for four baritones one of 
the vocalists was not ‘‘ guiltless from the great 
offence” of singing twice out of time. The 
concert concluded with Beethoven’s ‘‘ Mount of 
Olives.” The principal vocalists were Miss A. 
Marriott, Mdme. C. Samuell, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Bridson. Mr. C. Hallé has now 
retired from the conductorship, and his place 
has been taken by Mr. W. H. Cummings. The 
choral singing was not all that could be desired ; 
but in Mr. Cummings the choir has a careful 
and able guide, and we may expect improve- 
ment. 

The programme of the concert at the Crystal 
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Palace last Saturday included as a novelty the 
‘‘ Ballet Airs’ from M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Etienne 
Marcel.” They are very charming and daintily 
orchestrated. Raff’s pianoforte Consente in C 
minor (Op. 185) was played in most brilliant 
style by Mr. O. Beringer. The part for the 
solo instrument is showy and difficult. The 
pianist has, however, proved to us on many 
occasions that in the matter of difficulty 
nothing can alarm him. He also took part in 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia for piano, chorus, 
and orchestra. The singing of the choir 
was unusually good. Handel’s Overture to 
‘‘ Ariadne” was given here for the first time. 
A fine performance of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Italian” 
symphony was much appreciated by the audi- 
ence. The Misses A. and E, Marriott sang the 
Nocturne Duet from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Béatrice et 
Bénédict,” in which the charming orchestral 
accompaniment was given with great delicacy. 

The second Brinsmead concert took place last 
Saturday evening at St. James’s Hall. There 
was a good audience, the applause was en- 
thusiastic, and so the success of the first 
concert has been well followed up. We think, 
however, that the managers should beware of 
long programmes. Herr Richter has proved 
that two hours of music is sufficient. And we 
also think that a more interesting work than 
Rubinstein’s pianoforte Concerto in G might 
have been chosen. It is all very well when the 
composer is at the piano. One listens to the 
player and one forgets all about the com- 
position. Miss A. Zimmermann is a favourite 
with the public, and her efforts to please were 
duly rewarded. But correct, careful, and refined 
playing is not sufficient for Rubinstein’s tours 
de force. They want the strength of a Samson, 
the daring of a Diomed. The symphony of 
the evening was the ‘‘ Eroica,” and again Mr. 
Mount conducted in his best manner. The 
rendering, though not an ideal one, was by no 
means bad. The programme commenced with 
Goldmark’s showy overture, ‘‘Sakuntala,” and 
concluded with an overture by Mr. E. Ould. 
The latter bears the date 1859; and as it shows 
considerable ability, it is somewhat strange 
that it should have waited so long for a 
hearing. Mdlle. M. de Lido was the vocalist, 
and she sang with much success pieces by 
Mendelssohn and Cowen. 

The Popular Concert last Monday evening 
commenced with Dvordik’s Quartett in E flat 
(Op. 51). It is really a very fine work. We 
have heard it several times; but only feel as if 
we were beginning to appreciate its many ex- 
cellent qualities—its quaintness and originality, 
aud the clear yet clever treatment of the 
themes. It was admirably interpreted by Mdme. 
Néruda and Messrs. Ries, Hollander and F. 
Néruda. M. Max Pauer was the pianist, and 
played Weber’s Sonata in C (Op. 24). The 
moto continuo, as the last movement is called, 
was rendered with great precision and {finish ; 
but his interpretation of the other movements 
did not please us. The first movement was not 
left to speak for itself ; the second was cold and 
hurried at the commencement; and the third 
lacked lightness and delicacy. Besides, in all 
these three movements Mr, M. Pauer“improved” 
certain passages—i.e., he added octaves or 
chords. It is the first time that we have canght 
him tampering with a master’s text, and we hope 
it will be the last. He was much applauded, and 
played Weber’s Polacca as an encore. Miss L. 
Lehmann sang with taste an old French song, 
and two clever Voikslieder by Miss Marie 
Wurm, who was the accompanist of the evening. 
Mdme. Néruda played Mr. F. Néruda’s Ballade 
in G minor, and the concert concluded with 
Beethoven’s dry sonata for piano and violin in 
A (Op. 30, No. 1). 

Last Tuesday evening the first concert of the 
London Select Choir was held at St. James’s 
Hall. The programme was an attractive one, 


including the Messe Solennelle, one of Gounod’s 
best works, and Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise. 
The choir, consisting of nearly 250 voices, is 
an excellent one, although not quite evenly 
balanced; for, as at present constituted, the 
men’s voices overpower those of the women. 
The tenors are especially good. At first the 
choir sang too loud in the piano passages, but 
after a time they began to show signs of 
excellent training, for which great credit is due 
to the conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. The 
orchestral accompaniments in both works were 
oe coarse, and, as a rule, much too 
loud. Some movements of the mass were 

eatly applauded. The vocalists were Mrs. 
we nag Miss Mary Beare, and Messrs, 
Lloyd and F. King. Mrs. Hutchinson sang 
well, but found some of the high passages in 
both works rather trying to her voice. 

We regret that space compels us to leave 
unnoticed several interesting concerts: such as 








Mr. and Mrs. Henschel’s voe::] cvcitals on Tues- 
day afternoon, which w:s well attended, and 
Mr. H. Holmes’s chamber concert on Wednes- 
day evening, at which Beethoven’s Quartette 
(Op. 127) was admirably interpreted. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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BREWER. 
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perils and adventures.” — Athenaeum. 
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New Illustrated ae nag = Original Woodcuts, 
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READY, 


With Portrait and Illustrations, crown Svo, 10a. 6d. 


THE LITERARY REMAINS of 


C.8. CALVERLEY. With Memoir by W. J. SENDALL. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


’ 
THE SPIRIT of GOETHE’S 
FAUST. By W. CHATTERTON COUPLAND, Trans- 
lator of Hartmann’s “ Philosophie des Unbewussten,” 
“The English reader of ‘Faust’ who falls in with Mr. 
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poem.” —St. James's Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, parchment cover, 7s. 6d. 
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THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY 
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MICHAEL FIELD, Author of “ Callirrhiée.” 
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MUND. By MICHAEL FIELD. 
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REEVES & TURNER’S PUBLICATIONS. 
Méssrs. REEVES & TURNER beg to announce 


that they have arranged with Mr. William Morris to become the Publishers 
of his Works, a detailed List of which is subjoined :— 
THREE NORTHERN LOVE STORIES, and 


other Ta'e:. Translated from the Icelandic by — MAGNUSSON 
and WM, MORRIS, Crown 8vo, 256 pp., 10s. 6 


THE JiNIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English 


Verse by WM. MORRIS, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 332 pp., I4s. 


HOPES and FEARS for ART. Five Lectures 
delivered in Birmingham, London, &c, in 1873-1331. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 217 pp., 43. 6d. 

THE STORY of GRETTIR the STRONG. 
Translated from the Icelandic by EIRIKR MAGNUSSON and WM, 
MORRIS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 301 pp., 8s. 

THE DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other 
Foose. sontitee, panes Alterativa from the Elition of 1353, 

THE LIFE and DEATH of JASON: a Poem. 


Eighth Edition, Revised by the Author, Post 8vo, 376 pp., 8s, 
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THE STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG 
4 hg Ag the NIBLUNG3. Third Edition, Square post 8yo, 


LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of Phara- 


mond; a Morality. Third Edition. Post 8vo, desiga on side in gold ; 
134 pp., 7s. 6d. 


THE STORY of the VOLSUNGS and NIBLUNGS, 
th Songs. Translated from the Elder Edda by WM. MORRI3 ond 
r. MAGNUSSON, we 8vo, in an ornamental binding designed by 

the Author, 275 pp., 12s 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE: a Poem. 


Parts. Library Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo, £2; 
I. and IL (Spring and Sunmer), Ninth Edition, 163.; Vol. [11.(Au:umu), 
Sixth E iition, 12s.; Vol. 1V. (Winter), Sixth E ition, 12s. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. Popular Edition. 


Ten Parts. Hitherto 33. 6d, each. This will ia fature ba published at 
2s, 6d. each, with a view to rendering it more readily accessible, 


WORKS of the a ang oe (“B. V.”). 
rown 8vo, 
CITY of DREADF ULN iaitt, “and other Poems. 
Crowu 8vo, 134 pp.. 
VANE’S STORY, WEDDAH and OM-EL- 
BONAIN, and other Posts. 
DITTO, Large — 103, 
Crown 8vo, 320 pp., 6s. 

ESSAYS and PHANTASIES. 

CONTENTS :—A Lady of Sorrow—Proposals for the Speedy Extinction of 
Evil and Misery—Bumble, Bumb'edon, Bumb! eism—Open Secret Societies 
—An Evening with Spenser—A Note oa Forster's Life of Swift—A Note of 
George Meredith, Xe. 
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Crown 8v0, 263 pp 
A VOICE from the NILE, “and other Poems. 
With a Memoir. Etched Portrait. 
bIrTo, L ~ ae 12s. 
ils., 8vo, b ckra 
KEATS’S (JOHN) POETICAL “WORKS. And 


other Writings, now fi st brought together, including Pooms and 
numerous Letters not before published. Edited, with Notes ant 
Appendices, by H. BUXTON FUKMAN, Numerous Portraits, Face 
similes. FE tehings, &e 
“It is likely to rem ain the standerd edition, and to poss into liorarias 
and private cytlections wherever the Eugiish languaga is spokon vr 
studied.” — Times, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, 5 a lition, 592 pp., buckram gilt, 84. 
HEAP EDITION OF 
KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. Given from his 
own Editions and other Authentic Sources, and Co lated with may 
M muscripts. E ited by H. BUXTON FORMAN. Portrait, 


The best Li —_ E tition, hands»mely printed ny elaborately 
‘PB 8 vols,, 8vo, cloth gilt, 


SHELLEY'S (P. B.) WORKS: Poetry and Prose. 
Edited, with Notes, by HARRY BUXTON FORMAN, Etchings, Por- 
tra‘ts, Views, and —_* of MSs. 

, 8vo, £2 104. 
SHELLEY'S POE PGA WORKS: being the 


Poetry Volumes of the furegoing, with the AdJition of Mrs, SUELLEY’ 3 
Notes. With the same Illustrations as abovs. 


CHEAP EDITION, 2 vo's., crowa 8vo, buckram gilt. tbs. 
‘ Al yr al 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. — T yp2 aud 
Text as the foreg ing, but omitting tho Fu t-notes. oF Two 
Etchings. i SL EN 
London: Reeves & Turner, 196, Strand, W.C. _ 
Second Edition, price 53, 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL S, BEALE, F.R.S, 
London: J, & A. CHURCHILL. 


BY LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B., F.R.S., 


Professor of Medi:ine in King’s College. 
aaa we A eeerus DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS Di3- 
ORDER: 
100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates, 5s, 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Platcs 2ls. (Harris»n.) 
THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. Eighty-six Plates. 2ls. 
BIOPLASM: an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 
PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, (4 New Edition preparing. 
ON LIFE and on VITAL ACSION, 5s, 
THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 61. 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
THE “ MACHINERY ” of LIFE. 23. 
DISEASE GERMS, (Svilcd Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. (4 New Edition preparing. 
London: J. & A. CHURCRILL. 





53, 6d. 


=» 
BICKERS & SON, the originators of the 
System of Cash Discx ounts, SUP PLY all NE W BOOKS in General 
Literature ata reduction of 3d. iu the Is,, and Law and Medical at 2d. ia the 
\s., for cash. 

A Choice Selection of Standard Works in calf and morocco binding, suit 
able for the Library or for Presentation, a!so for Schoc al and ——¢ Lt rises, 
always on hand, Orders by post carefully and j Jatae 
a * post-free. 

1, Loicester-square, W.C. 
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Ready this day. 


LECTION LYRICS. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, demy 8vo. 


THE 
° ‘ 
[DEPRESSION in TRADE—ITS CAUSES 
AND REMEDIES, 

THE PEARS’ ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE ESSAYS, on “ THE 
DEPRESSION IN TRADE: its Causes and Remedies,” with an Intro- 
ductory Paper by Professor LEONE LEVI, F.S.A., F.S.5., one of the 
Adjudicators. 


ar London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


Adopted by the School Board for London. 


By R. L. Croveu. 


DURING TWELVE YEARS of GLAD- 


STONE'S LEADERSHIP (1868-81), By R. L. CLovaH. Crown 
CHAPMAN & HALL (LIMITED), Henrietta-street, W.C. 


8vo, ls. 





Just published, Second Edition, crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A] 

MANUAL of SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 
Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, chiefly comprising | Now ready, price 7s. 6d. the Set of Twelve Copies in a 

Terms in Botany, Natural History, Anatomy, Medicine, and Veterivary Wrapper, size 23 by 33; Mounted on Twelve Boards, 
Science. With an Appendix of Scientific Names by Kev. JAMES STOR- 7s. 6d. extra; or on Six boards, both sides, 4s. 6d. extra. 


Coloured Freehand DrawingCopies 


Edinburgh: MACLACHLAN & STEWART. 
FOR CLASS TEACHING. 


London : SIMPKLN, MARSHALL, & Co. 
These copies are ADAPTED from specimens of various 

styles of ornament, and are specially suitable for class- 

teaching. ‘THE COLOUR makes the copy attractive to 
children, enables them to distinguish the form more readily, 
and induces a habit, so useful to draughtsmen, of looking 
at and comparing masses or spaces instead of simply ob- 
: a serving outlines. It is not intended that the colour should 
| be copied by the childr.n, though, when possible, the 

London: Davip Srort, 370, Oxford-street, W. 


teacher will find it useful to allow this practice as a reward 
ete) ee Le ee ee L _ | for careful drawing, 
ILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS 
of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed a.D. 1530, Re- 


“London: 3 
> 9 ro 7 a 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of | - ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD,27, Chancery-lane, W.C 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 


together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's | PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp StrEEI 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, gad CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D, Tngenanena eqelaat Loss by Fize and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
This Edition of the First English Pranslation of the Pentateuch, now for orld. 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copyinthe | ‘eseclaims 
Lennox Library, New York 
The Edition is limited to 5(0 copies, 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8S. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


+r 
ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
. oe TENNYSON. - 
VickE-PRESIDENTS.— Kight Hon Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. Hl. Bunbury, Esq | c an pelos wo extra } kh, ven 
TRUSTEES.—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubboc k, Eenl of Rosebery. | . 


| Ia talogue, with tull particulars of terms, post-free 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature | 


F. MOEDE 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or | 248, 249, 250, Tottenhsm-court-road, and !9, ~ anv 2), Morwell-street, W. 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membersbip, £26. Fifteen Volumes are Established 1862 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BAND & CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 
GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIkS. 


[RSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA. | 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITLES tor INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWAR#E of LMITATIONS 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
tl, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
Miso MAYFAIR, W. 


GuEBRION SECONDHAND FURNI- 


KE.—SPILLMAN and CO,’S celebrated old-cstablished FURNISH- 








Now ready, price 63. 
BLOSSOM FROM AN ORCHARD: 
PoEMS, SONGS, AND SONNETS. 
By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN. 


—_ 


4 with pr itude and liberali 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 





J. 


FURNISH y your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 


Tae origina), best, and most Liberal, 














allowed to Country, and Tan to Town, Members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to “eo Six. Catalogue rupplement (1875-80), price 5s. 
to 8 pectus on app 








ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariar, 


MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. Ricwarp A. Prooror, and otherr. 

Prof. LOUISETTE, 37, Ne EW OXFORD STREET, LonDon. 











ESTABLISHED 1831, 


B Southampton-buildings, Chancary-lane. | 
PR per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on | 
leman 

TWO per CENT INTEREAT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS <ca‘cu'ated on | 
the minimum mouthly balances, when not drawa below £50. | 

The Bank undertakes for ite Customers, free of Charge, a Custody of | ING WAREUOU sks, 14 and 4, Newcastle-street, Strand, contain the 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securitics and Valuables; the collection ot Bilis | largest assortment in old marqueterie, antique oak, elegant inlaid Sheraton, 
ot Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; the purchasaand ea‘eofStocks, | Chippendsle, Adams, and newest sty'es by Gillow and others, larg» hand- 
Shares and Annuities, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes ispued. } some sideboards, dining tables, bookcases, cubinets, wardrobes, und bed- 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on roow suites at considerably below their origival cost,renovated and sent 
application. FRANCIS KAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


a itiniteaesitineeesiiianamemaitasine 
{ 











home cqual to new; also office furniture and Turkey carpets 
best value offered. & »mparisons invited, 





The very 


Shippers supplied, 





TWEN TY-TWO PRIZE MED ALS. 


FAY’S PURE CONCENTRATED CocoA, | 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c 
“T have formed a high opinion of its dietetic value. I have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It 
forms a beverage pleasant both in flavour and odour. It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


organs are weak.” 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S. W. 


p* DUNBARS ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 

the only cure for + eye and Colds by Inhalation. 
Recommended 





ALKARAM. 


Of all Chemists, 2s. a bottle. 
the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 


= 
“< 








THEATRES. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI, 
Every evening, at 8, = BovcicavLt's colebrated Drama, 
2 COLLEEN BAWN, 
Messrs, Charles Sullivan. _ be Chamberlain, Craufo:d, Lyndal, &c. 
Mesdames Mary Rorke Carter, Millward, &¢. 
New scenery by Bruce Smith 
Preceded, at 7.15, by LE AVE IT TO ME. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Under the direo‘ion of Mr, ALEX. ILENDERSON. 
This evenigg (LAS NIGHT), at vs 











At 7.30, ___ WHITEBAIT AT GREENWICH. 


Goxaar THEATRE, 


Lessee, La sepecesn. 

Every evening, at 8, 

Messrs. <m Poulton, ani on Pied. Mervin, Frank Wyatt, Percy 
Compton, J. Bradbury, tlorace Bolini, George Merkr, A. D. Pierre= 
poiut, &c.; Me cater aie St. Johu, V. Meluotte, Kate Munroe, M, A. 
Victor, Edith Mi ane, Kate Everle igh, Dba Merton, &e, 


OURT THEATRE. 


Loasoes and Mavagers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKCIL. 
Every eveuing, at 8,30, av original Barce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE. 
_Preceded, at ®, by BREAKING THE ICR, 


“ALETY THEATRE. 
Sole Lesseo and Manager, Mr. ane. Ressssaemnan. 


Every evening, at 7.45, BILLEE TAYL 
_At 245, tHe V ECAR oF WibtaWAKRPIELD, 


LOBE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY, 

Every eveuing, at 9, 

THE TRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Messr’. Beaumont, Pei lov, Draycott, Cross, Andrews, Glover, Bent, 
Stewart Dawson, and W. 3. lll; Mesdimes Featherston, A. Hughes, 
Leizh Murray, aud Stephens. 

A BAD PENNY. 


Preceded, at 8, bv 
7 
G RAND T HEAT RE, 
ISLINGTON, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every evening, at 315, Muss FORKTESCUE and yaad ia 
PIGMALION AND GALATE 
A TURKISH BATA, 


AYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. BAsaFORD. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by 


Every evening, at 8, DARK DAYS 
Messrs. C. Sugden, UH. Beer »ohm-Tree, Berryme we, R. Pateman, I, B. Dur- 
ham, KE. Maurice, Forbes Dawsoo, West, ant Wiuter; Mesdames Lydia 


Foote, Helen Foravth, and Miss Lingar'. 


> ,a pT we hl r) " x 
H=E® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Under the Manageme - of Mr. C, HW, HAWTREY, 

This evenivg (LAST MGHT), at 

=. T SERVICE, 
Followed at 9.30, by EXCELSIOR, 
Complete Itilian Company and Miss Kate Vaughan. 


NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE, 
BISHOPSGATE, 


Under the mangement of Me. JouUN DOUGLASS. 
Fvery evening. at 8. APE 
Mes: rs. Stl. Dickescn, E, M waa’ yer Ii. Hallam ; Mesdames Bertio 
Crawford, Helen Kennaird, *, Goetze, and F aad Miller. 
Ir. ceded, at 7.30, by a OVE GAME 


" 
N OVELTY THE 
GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
Lessec, Mr. WILLIE KDOUIY. 
Under the Management of WILLIE EDOUIN and LioseL BRoves. 
Every evening, at 8.30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by MaRRY 
PAULTON and MOSTYN TEDDE, a 
UE JAPS. 
Precoded, at 7.45, by M NE Y BAGS, 
Business Manager, Mr. WILLIAM GREET. 


QuYMPIC THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 8, a new ant original Drama of English Life by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN aud rir eerie entitied 


ATRE, 


NE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. on Gest Date mm Somers, Desmond, Gilbert Farquhar, 
Percy Ball, J. Tresahar, Loonar! #orne ; Mesdames Harriet Jay, Marsden, 
» & 





Julict Aude rs mer, Any 
Preceded, at 7. BU, by a Come: 


O PERA COMIQUE. THEATRE 
Mane gers, Miss AGNES CONSUELO and Mr. F. J. HARRIS 
Every evening, at 8.15, new and original romantic Opera, in two acts, 


written by HW. HERMAN, ‘composed by FDWARD JONES, entitled 
TUE FAY O° FIKF, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. re meen 
Every evening, at 9, TUE GREAT PINK Pk. 
Treceded, at 7.15, by ANDY BLAKE 
Messrs. Edyar Bruce, Marius, Groves, Denison, Cafleey, 
Ceutley, Parry, Bowland; Mesdames Compton, Cinra Jecks, Goidney, 
Brooke, Helena Dacre. 


TRAND THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manage he Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
This evening (LASL rae, ats 
OUR AMER ic AN COUSIN. 
_ THE MAkKIED KAKS. 


OOLE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr J. L. TOOLE. 
Ucder the Savion of Mr, WitLlAM DUCK aad 
Miss EWERETTA LAWKENCE, 
Every evening, at 8.20, a new Farcical Comedy, eutitiled 
ON “C HHANGE, 
ONLY ONCH Mu ree 








Harcourt, 


4 Preceded, at 7.30, by 


_ Preceded, ats bv be 


V AUDEVILLE THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, the successful FP on Comedy, 


LOOSE TIL 
Preceded, at 8, by cur ID's ME SSENGER. 


Messrs, Thomas Thorne, E. W. Gardiner, E. M. Robson, F. Grov 


e, J. 
Wheatman, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdamos Sophie Larkin, Kate,Phillips, M, A, 


Giffard, L. Peach, and Kate Korke 
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JAMES NISBET & GO.’ LIST OF BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 





Just published, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


DAISY PLAINS. By Susan Warner, Author of ‘The Wide, Wide World,” &c. 


*,* This is the last work written by the Author, and forms one of the volumes of the “ Golden Ladder”’ Series. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





BY MR. BALLANTYNE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8 


1. The Rover of the Andes a Tale of Adven- 


ture in South America, 5s. 


2. The Island Queen; or, Dethroned by Fire 


and Water. A Tale of the Southern Hemisphere. 3s. 6d. 
“* Laughter and adventure are to be amply enjoyed in ‘ The Rover of the Andes. 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“‘ The halo of romance which the author weaves round the hero and the heroine 
carries the reader through some of the most extraordinary scenes that have been 
devised by Mr. Ballantyne.” —Public Opinion. 


BY MRS. MARSHALL. 
With Illustrations. Crown svo. 


1. Cassandra’s Casket. 5s. 
2. Michael’s Treasures; or, Choice Silver. 3s. 6d. 


“No matter on what lines the gifte1 author builds and fashions her work. the 
‘story’ is sure to be readable and profitable. Readers who value culture and refine- 
meut, but, above all, seek for truth and unction, will recommend Mrs. Marshall’s 
tales, especially for young ladies.”—Churchman. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


9”) 


THE REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


BY 
Parables of the Lake; or, the Seven Stories 


of Jesus by the Lake of Galilee. A Sunday Book for Young Readers, With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** A treasury of noble and beautiful teaching. The way ia which the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret and its scenery is described—the setting as it were of these inestimable 
parables—is almost beyond praise.” —Literary Churchman, 


. a 
The Story of a Shell: a Romance of the Sea. 
With some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys and Girls. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Other Illustrations. Small 4to, 6s. 
“A really beautiful story about the wonders of the deep. told merrily and 
intelligibly, with all sorts of modern illumination about them,”’—Academy,. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
With Illustrations. 
The Cities of Refuge; or, the | Brighter than the Sun ; or, Christ 
Name of Jesus. A Sunday Book for the Light of the World. A Life of 
the Young. 1s. 6d. Our Lord for the Young. Post 4to, 


The Exiles of Lucerna; or, the | ,,°% 945 Paper cover, 1s. 


Sufferings of the Waldenses during 
the Persecution of 1686, 2s. 6d. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul: being 


The Story of Bethlehem. 2s. 6d. 
Hosannas of the Children. 5s. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Silver Chimes ; or, Olive. 5s. 
“Charmingly written, and will be warmly appre- 
clated by girls, for whom it is written.”—Standard, 


Stories of the Cathedral Cities of 
England. 6s. 
‘Told with great freshness and descriptive power.” 


Churchman. 


. ° 6 
Poppies and Pansies. 5s. 
“The beautiful and unselfish character of the little 
heroine is well wrought out. It is # delightful book.” 
Woman's Work, 


Sir Valentine’s Victory, and other | 
Stories. 3s. 6d. 





Rex and Regina; or, the Song of 
the River. 5s. 

** One of Mrs. Marshall's prettiest books.” —Guardian. 

Dewdrops and Diamonds. §s. 


“Charmingly told, beautiful in outline and interest- 
ing from beginning to end.”"—Christian Union. 


Heather and Harebell. 5s. 


“Contains much wholesome teaching, and is #lto- 

gether a desirable book to place in the juvenile library,” 
Glasgow Herald, 

Ruby and Pearl; or, the Children 


of Castle Aylmer. 3s. éd. | 


** A charming story, told in a bright, attractive style, 


* Tales of the Cornish Coast, and pretty ones | 
Times. | which cannot fail to interest."—Hand and Heart. 


BY MISS GIBERNE. 
With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 


St. Austin’s Lodge; or, Mr. Berkeley and his 


Nieces. 5s. 


Daisy of Old Meadow. By Acnes Gteerne, 2s. 


*** St. Austin’s Lodge’ is very well told, and is keenly interesting.” — Scotsman. 
“* Daisy of Old Meadow’ is a thoroughly wholesome story in Miss Giberne’s 
inimitable style.” —Christian. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Beryl and Pearl. ®s. | 


**One of Miss Giberne’s most delightful oe * 


Kathleen. 5s. 


* Thoroughly good and very int: resting.” 
Church Bells. 
Decima’s Promise. 
“An excellent girls’ book. The religious under- 
current is felt, but not obtruded, avd the conversations 
are full of life and spirit.”"—Guardian. 


her Mother. 2s. 
“A touching little story. Youthful readers may learn 
a gvod deal from its teaching."—Joha Bull. 


BY MISS GRACE STEBBING. | 
With Illustrations. Crown svo. | 


That Aggravating School.Girl. 3s. 6d. | 


* Miss Stebbing shows great skill in delineating Helen’s character, and the whole | 
story is lively, ladylike, and enjoyable.’’—Literary World. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


What a Man Soweth. 3s. 6d. How They Did. °s. 


“A first-rate story that will awaken interest in the “A capital account of a tour in the High'ands und: r- | 
dullest reader."— Academy. taken by four girls. We very heartily commend the 
work.”—John bull. 


NEW TALES FOR GIRLS. 
Grace Murray. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


‘ecord. 
Old Umbrellas; or, Clarise and | Honest John Stallibrass. 3s. 6d. 
Nestleton Magna. 3s. 6d. 
Peter Pengelly ; or, True as the 
3. 





“A very beautiful tale, powerfully conceived and powerfully and gracefully to!d. 
Six pretty full-page illustrations accompany it.’’—Spectator. | 
By 


Yoked Together: a Tale of Three Sisters. 


ELLEN LOUISA DAVIS, Author of “A Boy’s Will.” With Dlustrations. | 
Crown 8vo, 5s, | 

“A domestic story of deep interest, with several striking situations described with | 
considerable power.” —Leeds Mercury. 
“Will be read with avidity fur the sake of the story.” —Record. | 


Mrs. Lester’s Girls and their Service. by 


the AUTHOR of “MISS MARSTON’S GIRLS and their CONFIRMATION.” 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** The types of character depicted are lifelike and true, and the book is written with 
earnestness and sincerity. It is calculated to be of great service.’”’—Nonconformist. 











i 





Lonpon: JAMES NISBET & CO, 21, Berners Srreet. 





The Woodcutter of Lebanon: a 


a Life of the Apostle, designed for | ig —— of a Jewish Institu- 
on. 2s. 


Youth. 5s. 
Tales of the Warrior Judges. 2s. 6d. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE EVERARD, M.A. 
Your Sundays: Fifty-two Short Readings. 


Especially intended for Schoolboys. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“ Admirably adapted for their purpose, and not unsuited for family reading 
where there are young people.” 


oa BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Your Innings”: a Book for | Edie’s Letter; or, Talks with the 


Schoolboys. Sixth Thousand. Crown Little Folks. Small 4to, 2s. 6d. 
8vo, 1s. 6d. 





BY THE REV. J. JACKSON WRAY. 


Simon Holmes, the Carpenter of Aspen- 
. By the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. With Illustrations, Czown 8vo, 


The Secrat of the Mere; or, Under the Surface. 
By the Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
By the 


Widow Winpenny’'s Watchword. 
Rev. J. JACKSON WRAY. With Frontispiece. (Uniform with “The Man 
with the Knapsack.”) Crown 8vo, 1s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo. 


Garton Rowley ; or, Leaves from The Chronicles of Capstan Cabin. 


the Log of a Master Mariner. 3s 6d. 

Paul Meggitt’s Delusion. 3s. 6d 
A Man every Inch of Him. 3s 6d. 
Matthew Mellowdew. 5s. 
The Man with the Knapsack. 1°. 
THE REV. A. N. MALAN, M.A. 


lock, 


The Lighthouse ot St. Peter, and other 


Addresses. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, | , 
Roger Willoughby; or, the Times of Benbow. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘* A capital story, but especially notable for the short Preface, perhaps one of the 
most earnest and touching in its simplicity that was ever pretixed to a book of this 


kind.” —Guardian. 
BY DARLEY DALE. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


‘Seven Sons; or, the Story of Malcolm and his 


Brothers. 5s. 2 m 
“The characters of the seven, all diverse, are well depicted and sustained The 
descriptions of local scenery are graphic and enable the reater t» pursu: thie 
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** A clever story, decidedly interesting. The incidents of school-life are brighily 
described,” —St. James's Gazette. 
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